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RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE.- 
MENT of SCIENCE, 22, Albemarle-street, London. 
GLASGOW, SEPTEMBER 6-13. 
President-Designate. 
Professor T. ANDREWS, M.D. LL.D. F.R.S. Hon. F.B.S.E. 

The Journal, President's Address, and other Printed Papers, issued 
by the Association during the Annual Meeting, will be forwarded 
daily b Members and others, on application and pre-payment 
of g. fd. to the Clerk of the Association, Mr. 4 TEWARDSON, 

Reception Room, ——, = or before Septem 


NV ISS GLYN’S SHAKSPERIAN READ- 

INGS and TEACHING.—Miss GLYN (late Mrs. E. 8. Dallas) 
has the honour to announce that she will teach READING and ELO- 
pagt ty during her leisure from Public Work. a ae to be addressed 
to Miss Giyv, 13, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, 


W H. HART (late of H.M. Public Record 
e Office), who 2» well verend in all Records and Lang pre- 
ed to undertake rt His ateatenl —_ 

. A . 








ren or To ographionl cen moderate terms.—Address W. 
Chancery- ane, London. 


DD RESDEN.— —The Misses Murray, 6, Strehlener 

Strasse, receive YOUNG LADI&S as RESIDENT PUPILS. 
English Home Comforts ensured. Leszons given by first-rate Pro- 
fessors. Miss Murray “a leave London for Dresden about Septem- 
ber 4. Journey from oR occupies 33 hours, — Prospectuses at 
Messrs. Nisnet & Co.'s, 21, "Berners-strest, London 


DUCATION. — HEIDELBERG. — Preparation 

for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Civil Service, &c —Messrs. WHYTE 

and CAMMARTIN, B.A. (Paris). assisted by ‘an Oxford Man ( Mathe- 
matics, Natural Setenen, and Enetied), ), READ with Young Gentlemen 











STICAL SOCIETY. 
HOWARD MEDAL. 
The Sellowing is the Title of the Essay to which the Medal will be 
awarded in NOVEMBER, 1877. The Essays to be sent in on or before 
JUNE 20, 1877 :—* On the Condition and Management—Past and 
Frosat—ef the Workhouses and similar Pauper Institutions in 
Eogland and Wales, and their Effect on the Health, Intelligence, and 
Morals of the Inmates.’"—Further particulars or ex: lanations may be 
obtained from the Assistant-Secretary, at the Rooms of the Statis- 
Society, Somerset House-terrace (King’s College Entrance), 

Strand, London, W.C. 

The President, yAMES HEYWOOD, Eseq., F.R.S., has given the 
gum of 201. to be presented with the Howard “Medal in ‘November, 1877. 
teenth cneucce 3 


ber 
RIFFITH, Acictans G1 General Secretary. 
gt ATI 


HE PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY of GREAT 
BRITAIN. 11, Chandos-street, Cavendish+quare, London, W.— 
The next SESSIO ON will Commence the First THURSDAY in 
NOVEMBER. All particulars may be obtained of 
FRANCIS K. MUNTON, Hor. Sec. 


XHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES in 
OIL, Dudley Gallery, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly —NOTICE to 
ARTISTS. —The day for taking in Pictures forthe TENTH WINTER 
EXHIBITION will be MONDAY, the 2nd of October, from 10 a.m. 
wip 2 The Regulations can be had “A application to the Secretary, 
at the Gallery. 


RYSTAL PALACE PICTURE GALLERY, 
open all the Year round, for the Reception and Sale of Pictures 

ye Briti-h and Foreign Schools.—For particulars apply to Mr. 
CW. Wass, urystal Palace. 


CRS sSTAL PALACE C ,OMPAN T¥Y’S SCHOOL of 
RT. SCIENCE, and wie ATUKE.—Ladies’ Division.—The 

SEVENTEENTH SESSION ll OPEN on MONDAY, 

October 16. The Studios and C ass Rooms are strictly private. The 

System is that of Private Tutorial Instruction by the most distin- 
ed Masters. A Student can take ons Im one or several 
es at option. 

Water- coer Painting (Landscape, Architecture, &c.)\—Mr. Edward 

Water Colour, Painting (Figure, Living Model, &c.)—Mr. Frederick 
ma. 

Deaving (fro m the Figure, the Antique, from Life, &c.)—Mr. W. K. 


Painting in Oils (from the Life, &c.)—Mr. George Harris. 
poe Language and Literature - Rev. Alfred Ainger, M.A. 
ch— P+. fessor A. Mandron, M.A. 
ss Dr. Heinemann, F.R.G.S., &. 
Italian—Cavalier Professor G. Volpe. 
latia- ae Alfred Ainger, M.A. 
General History and Hi story of Art—Dr. G. G. Zerffi, F.R.Hist.S. 
Physical Ge zraphy and Arithmetic and Mathematics—Mr. A. Son- 
Benschein 
Botany- Mr. A. W. Bennett, M.A. B Sc Lond 
Explanatory “4 yy of Music—Sir Julius Benedict, Herr 
Ernst Pauer, Mr. E. Prout, B.A. 
Panoforte—sir ‘Julius Benedict, Herr Ernst Pauer, Mr. E. Prout, 
B.A, Miss M. E. Vonglehn. 
Harmony and Musical Analysis—John Stainer, Mus. Doc. M.A, 
Yomposition—John Stainer, — Doc. M.A. 
rgan—J. F. Bridge, Mus. 
faging— Sign. r Rizzelli, ‘Madame St. Germaine. 
ery and Practical Domestic Economy— Miss P soof Hooper. 
Dancing, &c.—M. Louis a Aap Mrs. George uilbert. 
Artistic Wood Cerviag— Mr. G. ogers. 
By Order of the Committee, 
F. K. J. SHENTON, Superintendent Literary Department. 


BRISTOL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


C ‘OLSTON | HALL. 
OCTOSER 17th, 18th, 19th, and 20th, 1876. 
Malle. Titiens. Mr. Edward Lloyd. 
Malle. Albani. Mr. W. H. Cummings. 
Madame — Wynne. Mr. vee! earton, 
Madame Pate Mr. Maybrick. 
Madame Trebeili- Bettini. Herr Behrens. 
. ,Blijah,’ . Nerdi’s * Requiem,’ ‘Israel in Egypt,’ ‘ Fall of Babylon,’ 
ymn of Praise,’ and ‘ Messiah.’ Miscellaneous Concert, 
wa eo each Evening. 
BAND and CHORUS af upwards of 400 PERFORMERS. 
Organist, Mr. G. Risely ; Chorus Master, Mr. A. Stone; Conductor, 
Mr. Charles Halle. 
The Ticket % fice will be Opened at COLSTON HALL on MONDAY, 
September 4t Hon. Sec., Rev. PRECENTOR HEY. 


VATIONAL ACADEMY for the HIGHER 
DEVELOPMENT of PIANOFORTE PLAYING, 8, Weymouth- 
street, Portland-place, W. 
President—Mr. FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
Director—Mr. OSCAR BERINGER. 

Pianoforte—Messrs, Frauklin Taylor, Walter Bache, Frits H artvig- 
won, C. Guenther, and Ooenr Beringer. Harmon: and Composition— 
M Prout, B.A., R. J. Bopper. The Academy is for 
paateurs and and Professional. Students. Fee, Six Guineas ap 3 

EXTTERM commences on OCTOBER 2nd. Entran ys, SEP- 
TEMBER 29th and 30th, from 10 to 5. 

For all particulars address the DirecTor. 


) R. HENRY BLACKBURN’S LECTURES. 
Supsects. 

L¢ = ART of POPULAR ILLUSTRATION,’ illustrated with 
ube oe. &c., for Literary Institutions. 

in ALGERIA, or Sketching in Sunshine,’ with a Series of 
Sketches, occupy ing an area of upwards of 200 

th enRY Biackeurn, Editor of * Academy Notes,’ &e., will repeat 

¢ above Lectures in the Season 1976-7. For Particulars and Da 
i to the “ Lecture and Press Bureau,” 15, — street, Covent: 
eD; or to Mr. Buackuurn, at the Garrick Olub 


























\ ANTED, by a RETIRED OFFICER of the 
ARMY, OCCUPATION as Secretary or Amanueasis. Isa 
Graduate of the Staff College, has held confidential positions on the 
Staff, has been employed as a Paymaster, and has received very high 
testimonii Is fully competent to conduct Correspondence and 
manage Accounts. Is a Feliow of the Society of Antiquaries A the 
Geological Society, and is competent to take charge of a Muse’ 
Address Srcretanry, care of Messrs. Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet: sires. 


ITERARY INVESTMENT.—The Author of 
several COUNTY BOOKS, desiring to extend his operations, 
yeaa like to enter into negotiations with a Lady or Gentleman of 
terary Possessing 2,000. to 3,0001., to be invested for the pro- 
duction of future publications A safe and substantial income may be 
expected.—A pp! ¥ to Mr. Ww. Hovurs, 664, Pateruoster-row. 


EADING ARTICLES. —An Occasional or Regu- 

lar CONTRIBUTOR of LEADING ARTICLES WANTED for 

a High-Class Daily Journal of moderately Conservative tone.— Apply, 

enclosing Specimens, to Leaner, care of U. Mitchell & Co., Red Lion- 

court, Fleet-street. The Specimens will in all cases be returned, and, 

if desired, Applicants may communicate under initials in the first 
St trict may be relied on. 











CONSERVATIVE PROVINCIAL WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER requires QOGAREOR Ake LEADERS.— Apply, 
with terms and Specimens, to Torr, care of Messrs. C. i &Co, 
Advertising Contractors, 12, Red Lion-court, Se hd y E.C 


\ ANTED, by a Gentleman long resident in Paris, 
and who} bs already Correspondent for one English Newspaper. 
a etude ENGAGE on a London or Provincial Papcr. Terms 
F moderate.— For further information and Specimen Letters, address 
‘agMay, Kentish Observer Uffice, Canterbury. 











RESS.—A High-class LEADER- beng teen ts 
present on the Staff of a London Paper. wishes to s 
Country Weekly or Bi-weekly with a LONDUN LET ie Wildedt 
and General.— Fullest references.—Address ALtpaa, C. H. May & Co. 
Advertising Offices, 78, Graseshureh- street, E.C. 


HE PRESS.—A Trained JOURNALIST, late 
Editor of an influential Indian Daily (with afteen years’ "Indian 
experience), seeks a PARTNERSHIP in a well-established Newspaper, 
whose Politics are Liberal or ultra-Liberal, where he could take sole 
charge of, or be associated with, the Editorial Management. Adver- 
tiser is a Verbatim Shorthand Writer, and has a thorough grasp of the 
= of newspaper routine. Priacipals only eT eee with, — 
Address Sicma, care of Mr. G. Street, 30, Corahill, E. 0. 


10 PUBLISHERS, &c.— The Advertiser (age 33) 

is now open to an ENGAGEMENT as Traveller, Publisher, or 
Manager of a Department. Fourteen Years’ experience in the Whole- 
sale and Retail Bookselling, Publishing, and Periodical ‘rades. Highest 
testimonials as to pares, spility, &c.—Address J. F., 9, Graces-road, 








ar-road, Camberwell, 8. 





S PUBLISHER, Assistant-Publisher, or Con- 
ve fidential Clerk and Cashier.—A Gentleman, aged 36, with a first- 
class reference of nearly twenty nS: is open to a RE-ENGAGE.- 
MENT.—M. G., 16, Montem-road, Stanstead-road, Forest. hill, 8. EB. 


ANTED, a PUBLISHER for an existing 

Journal, dealing with Social Questions. It is desired to place 

it in the hands of a Publisher willing to take the risk and profits. The 

ag wan make no charge for the Copyright.—Apply E. Lawrence, 
150, Strand. 


O AUTHORS and OTHERS.—Mr. Artuur H. 
MOXON (Son of the late Mr. Edward Moxon, Publisher, of 
Dover-street), begs toiutimate that he is now prepared to undertake the 
PRINTING and PUBLISHING of all Classes of Books, Pamphlets, 
&c.—London: al, Paternoster-row, E Cc. 


N ANUSCRIPTS now RECEIVED for the 
mA WINTER PUBLISHING SEASON. All letters promptly 
attended to.— London: 
Paternoster-row. 


OTICE. — E. J. FRANCIS & CO., Printing 

Contenstom, Wi 0 Oto: ar. E.C., and Took’s-court, E.C., 

a ESTIM ES and enter into CONTRACTS for 
Lerten PRESS PRINTING ro LITHOGRAPHY. 


ESSONS in DRAWING and PAINTING may 
be had of a Lady Art-student, either in Schools or Private 
Families.—Address A. B., Dossetor’s Library, 244, Dalston-lane, E. 


\ ANTED, in a LADIES’ ‘COLLEGE, on the 
25th of FY pa a competent FRENCH MASTER, 
rienced in Class Teaching. Must be able to maintain discipline. 

Sal ry, 2001. a = Testimonials received up to the 16th of SEP- 

TEMBER.-—X. » Messrs. Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street. 


Ao GEEMAY LADY, residing in Berlin, will be 

ive LADY BOARDERS EARLY in OCTOBER. 

They would. , B superior advantages in her House, as her eldest 

Daughter has a Diploma for teaching German; her second Daughter 

is e Student at the Conservatorium of Music, and haesl first-class 

g Lessons ; fe her third Daughter can sive good Music Lessons. 

Re ferences permitted to an English Lady, who has resided some years 

he Family.—Address Frau Scuvutze, care oot Frau von Stosch, 
Lubben a Spree, Prussia. 











James Biackwoop & Co. Lovell’s-court, 




















for Examination. vantages for Mathematics, 
French, and German.—Apply for Pr: wit i 
KoLckMany, 2, Langham-place, W, or to the beeen as above. 


DUCATION in GERMANY.— First-Class 
-4 Establishment for Young Ladies, conducted by ithe BREUS. 
ING and GRUo8S, in Coblenz-on-the-Rbine.—Pros hai 
of Miss Pearse, Head Mistress of the Hackney High Sobol for Girls, 
275, Mare-street, Hackney, London; and W. Youne, Esq., dale, 
Lambert-road, Brixton, London. 


RENCH and GERMAN. — HALBRAKE 

SCHOOL, NEW WANDSWOKTA, ‘sw —Mr.0. H. WALL, 

for 14 Years Assistant-Master at Brighton College and for 10 Years 

Master of one of the Vollege Boarding Houses, receives BOARDERS. 

Exceptional a¢ vantages are given — learning MODERN Languages. 

“on is always — in the How 

w Wandsworth lies on high ground, and is one of the most healthy 

suburbs of London. Terms, 50 to 60 Guineas, 














N R. J. W. RICHARDS, B.A., PREPARES 
4 privately and in Classes for Londen University and other 
Examination. Classes for Ladies in English Literature on WED- 
NESDAY and SATURDAY AFTERNOONS. 
application.—1038, Geared Notting-hill. 


MES, ROSE and Miss HOSEASON, Braprne 
LODGE, SHORTLANDS GROVE, BROMLEY, are open to 

receive a limited number of YOUNG LADIES, for Instruction in all 
the branches of a high-class Education —Terms and references by post 
on applic:tion. The Pupils re 


OUTHPORT.— Miss 


Prospectuses on 











LawFrorD receives Boys 

into her House between the ages of Six ard Thirteen yours. In 
addition to the usual Course of Instruction, Lessons are given in 
Mme Singing. Drawing, Dancing, Drilling, and Carpentry.—Bingfield, 


bert- 5 
References:—Lady Brodie, Brocham Warren, Reigate; Mirs 
Gaskell, Manchester; Dr. Carpenter. C.B. F.RS., &., niversity of 
London; Arthur Cohen, Q.C.. Holland Park, "London ; Willham 
Shaen, Esq, M. A bey 15, Upper ry iniliimore: ~gardeus, London. 


NDIA CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION. 


Mr. WREN, M.A. Christ's College, Cambridge, prepares Resident 
and Non- rym Pupils for the above. The age for admission is 16, 
instead of 17 as heretofore. 

Pupils who intend “to pass the First pen under the New 
gulations are advised to come without de 
Seventeen of the thirt: A, apes susceeval in the recent com- 
petition were Pupils of 
For further proof of the qoodeens 
“Blue Book” recently published. pp. 40 (Letter of the C; 
Commissioners) and 311 (Lord Salisbury’s Minute). 

4and 5, Powis-:quare, Westbourne Park, 


VHE MASTERSHIP of the BOROUGH of 
ENLOCK SCHOOL of KN f. which the Central School is 
at COALBROOK DALE, is now VA 

A Morning Class has usually Me 4 a week, and Artisan and 
7 Classes on four evenings in the week, all at Coalbrookdale. 
would be preferred that the Master held Certificates of the South 

Kensington Training School of the Science and Art Department, 
Gentlemen desirous to apply for the Post are requested to com- 
E. L. Squire (tion. Sec, School of Art), Coalbrook- 





of the Education given, see the 
vil Service 








municate with Mr. 
dale. 





‘HE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A 
GRADUATE is wanted to take charge of the MUSICAL 
puacnese of thei 7 ool and of the Class Work of a Junior Class. 
m.—Particulars may be obtained on writ 
ueen-square, 


2001. per 
bee lication to the | OuEax of the Governors, No. 15, 
Bristol |. Applications and testimonials are to be forwarded to the 
Head Staster, the Rev. J. W. Caupicorr, D.D., 
ristol. 


he Grammar School, 





ELECT BOARDING SCHOOL.—A Limited 
\) Number of BOYS received by a Graduate of great experience. 
Thoroughly sound training and home com The bracing climate 
and the facilities for Gymuastics and Cricket, have been found very 
beneficial in the case of delicate boys.— tus on application to 
Grorce Wuyrte, M.A., Bream Villa, Siontpel er, Weston euper-Mare. 


Hic SCHOOL, St. JOHN'S WOOD.—Within 

few Doors of the above Young Ladies wishing to attend the 
School are liberally BOARD DED. Bed-Rooms large and airy, Hot 
and Cold Baths, and a large Garden.—Srecxa, 208, Adelaide-road. 


A NGLO- FRENCH PROTESTANT SCHOOL 
for LADIES, St. George's House, CAMBRIDGE.—Unusual 
amount of Teaching Power, and Home Comforts. Everything con- 
p= Py this School will bear close inquiry. Number of Boarders 
‘The Ni N EXT TERM commences SEPTEMBER 2ist.—Address Paix- 
CIPAL. 


ALISBUR Y SCHOOL, — Warden, Rev. W. 
BAK M.A.; Head Master, Rev. W. H. EMRA, late Open 

Scholar of ys College, Oxford, Gradante ti in Classical Honours, &e. 
This School supplies, at moderate terms, a thoroughly sound posts 
tion with the of the presevt 
can be prepared for the Universities, the Competitive Examination 
the Learned Professions, or for Business Life. The School is situat 
in the bishet art of Salisbury, which is a notably beaithy city. 

The @ Master receives rders at from 45 to 60 Guineas a year y 
Scholarships, t tenable at the School, and also after 5) the School, 
as helps to further s oe Education, are from e to time offered. 

‘erm commences svat T 31.— For full particulars address the 
Heap Masten. 
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V ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL (opposite Westminster Abbey).—WINTER SESS ION 
will commence on OCTOBER 2nd. Examination for the Entrance 
Scholarships on October 4th and 5th. 
The Published Calendar will be forwarded on application. 
GEORGE COWELL, Dean. 





T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COL- 
. LEsR. —The WINTER SESSION will begin on MONDAY, 
to! 
Othe Cli Cc linical Practice of the Hospital omer a service of 710 Beds, 
inclusive of 34 Beds for Convalescents at Hig’ : 
Students can reside within the Hospital Walls, subject to the College 
Regulations. 
For all particulars concerning either the Hospital or College applica- 
tion may ~ made, personally or by letter, to the Resipent Wave of 


the Colleg - 
A Handbook will be forwarded on application. 


, 





—e HOSPITAL and COLLEGE.—A somotsnentt of 
nol mn to Students who have not entered at any presroponaan 
Medica School, will be offered for COMPETITION oo SEPTEMBER 
27. Subjects: -Chemistry, Botany, Zoology. Physics. An Benibition 
of 502. in the same Subjects, and One of 401. in the Subjects of Prelimi- 
nary Education, open to Students who have entered at the Hospital in 
October, will be competed for in October.—For particulars apply, per- 
sonally or by letter, to the Warpen of the College, St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, Smithfield, E.C 


(UASSES for the UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 
MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 

CLASSES are held at St Bartholomew's Hospital in each Year, for 
the corvenience of Gentlemen who are preparing for the Matricula- 
tion Examination at the University of London,—from October to 
Jemeasy. and from March to June. 

Classics, French— Malcolm Laing, M A. Trin. Coll. Camb. 
Hi Rg a Modern Geography, and English History—W. J. Craig, 
. Trin. Coll. Dublin. 
Ai vathematios and Natural aon The Rey. J. T. Bell, M.A, 
late Fellow of St. Catherine's Coll. ©: 

4. Chemistry—T. Eltoft, F. 

Fee for the Course of Three Months, 102. 10s. The Class is not con- 
fined to Students of the Hospital. 

PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 

A Class in the Subjects required for the Preliminary Scientific Ex- 
amination is held from January to July, and incl ludes all the Subjects 
required, as follows :— 

‘hemistry—H. E. Armstrong, Ph D. F.RS 

Botany-—The Rev. G. Henslow, M.A. Canteb.; Lecturer on Botany 
to the Hospital 

Zoology and Comparative Anatomy—Norm¢ 2 i M.D. Cantab.; 
Lecturer on ‘‘omparative Anutomy to the Hx tal 

Mechanical ard Natural Philosophy—W Grah um, M.A. Trin. Coll. 
Dub; — metrator of Mechanical and Natural Philosophy to the 


So ates ARSHIPS in SCIENCE.—St. BartHoto- 





Hospita’ 
Fee 3 Students of the Hospital, 8. 88 ; to others, 102 10s. Fee for 
any single Subject, at 38 


CHOOL of MEDIC INE, EDINBURGH. 


The LECTURES qualify forthe UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH 
and the cther Universities; the Royal Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Edinburgh, London, and Dublin, and the other Medical 
and Public Boards. 

WINTER SESSION, 1876-7. 

The PRACTICAL ANATOMY ROOMS and CHEMICAL LABO- 
RATORIES open on MONDAY, the 2nd of October. 

The IN \UGURAL ADDRESS will be delivered by Dr. WYLLIE on 
TUESDAY, Uctuber 31st, at 11 o'clock 

LECTURES commence on WEDNESDAY, November Ist. 
Anatomy : Practical Anatomy, Lectures, Anatomical Demonstrations 
—Dr. P. D. Handyisde. 
Chemistry : Lectures, Practical Chemistry, Analytical Chemistry— 
Stev i Macadam 
al Chemistry, Analytical Chemistry—Mr. J. Fal- 




















Chemistry : Pr 
coner King 

Materia Medica and OS = all -Dr. Francis W. Moinet. 

Surgery—Dr. P. H. 

Surgery—Mr. | Sa Ba 

Surgery— Mr. Chienve 

Surgery— Dr. John Duncan. 

eS . and Di:eases of Women and Children — Dr. Matthews 


Institutes "of Medicine, or Physiology—Dr. M‘ Kendrick. 

Royal Infirmary 

Clinical Mediciue (Royal Iufrmary)— Drs. Rutherford Ha!dane, George 
Balfour. and Grainger Stewart; Dr. Matthews Duncan (for 

Diseases of Women 

Clinical corde ‘Infirmary)—Dr P. H. Wateon. Mr. Annandale. 

Medical Jurisprudence and Public Health— Dr. Littlejohn 

Genera! Pathology and Pathological Anatomy- Dr Jobn Wyllie. 

Practice of Physic- Dr. Rutherford Haldane. 

Practice of Physie— Dr. Claud Muirhead. 

Practice of Physie—Dr. Grainger Stewart 

Natural History Zoology ani Comparative Anatomy)—Dr. Andrew 





Wilson. 
Diseases of the Ear—Dr. Kirk Puncangon. 
Vaccination (Royal Dispensary)— Dr. Husband. 
Diseases of Children—Dr. R. Peel Ritchie. 


SUMMER SESSION, 1877. 
CLASSES OPEN on TUESDAY, May Ist. 
natomy : Tptieds Anatomy, Anatomical Demonstrations—Dr. P. D. 


Handysi 
Chemistry: # ‘Practical Chemistry, Analytical Chemistry—Dr. Stevenson 


aca 
Practical © hemistry, Analytical Chemistry—Mr_J. Falconer King. 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics—Dr. Francis W. Moinet. 
Materia Medica and Therapeuties—!r. William Craig. 
Midwifery and }i-eases of Women and Children—Dr. Keiller. 
Midwifery aud Diseases of Women and Children—Dr. Angus Mac- 


donald. 

Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Children—Dr. Underhill, 

Medical Jurieprudence and Public Health—Dr. Littlejohn. 

Royal Infirmary 

Clinical Medicine e (Royal Infirmary) - Drs. Rutherford Haldane, George 
W. Balfour, and Guaingee Stewart; Dr. Matthews Duncan (for 
Diseases of Women 

Clinical Seoces@iieea Infirmary)— Dr. P. H. Watson, Mr. Annandale 

Vaccination—Dr. Husband. 

Diseases of the Ear—Dr. "Kirk Duneanson. 

Diseases of the Eye— Dr. Argyll Robertson. 

iter aaa (Zoolegy and Comparative Anatomy)—Dr. Andrew 


pathologieal Histology—Dr. John Wyllie. 

ee Engeiolesy — Dr. M'Kendrick. 

Insan: ‘in r.J. Batty Tuke. 

Syphilo! ony — Dr Cadell. 

Diseases of Children—Dr. R. Peel Ritchie. 

jurgical Appliances and Operative Surgery—Mr. Joseph Bell. 

jurgical Anatomy and (perative Surgery—Mr. Chiene. 

Practical Surgery—Dr. John Duncan 

tate Medicine and Hygiene—Dr. Andrew Smart. 

The minimum cost of the Education in this School of Medicine <7] 

the Double a ualification of Physician and Surgeon from the Roya 
Leges of Physicians and Surgeons, including the Fees for the hs 

4s., which is payable by yearly instalments during 








is 901. 
the period of stedy ; whilst the minimwm cost for a Single Qualifica- 
on of either Physician or Surgeon. including Fee for qo 
4 STEVENSON MacaDaM, Secretary. : 











UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
Session 1876—77. 


Chancellor—DUKE OF RICHMOND, K.G. 
Lord Rector—The Right Hon. WILLIAM EDWARD FORSTER, M.P. 
Vice-Chancellor and Principal—The Very Rev. P. C. CAMPBELL, D.D. 





I.—PACULTY OF ARTS. 


(THE SESSION commences on Monpay, the 23rd October, and closes on Fripay, 6th Apri] 
_The LECTURES begin on Wepnespay, Ist November. ; 




























CLASSES. PROFESSORS. HOURS. CLASS” 
— a FEES, 
JUNIOR GREEK Wituas D. Grppes, LL.D., and Assistant + ta pega A.M. tu 2} r.M.. £33 “7 
SENIOR GREEK Wiitiam D. Geppes, LL.D., and Assistant 'tolla.m. . ; 335 
JU NIOR LJ - Jonn Biack, M.A., and Assistant .......... 0 toll a.M., an dis ; P.M hated M 3 3 1 
s Joun Brack, M.A.,and Assistant ... one 11} A.M. to 12: P. ‘ : 22 ) 
i? : iki ee 14 to 2) P.M. on Mond.) y, Wednes- 5 
"4 Avexanper Bary, LID. .. f day, and Friday ... . ‘ me l1lo 
Aewnswpnn Danes WED, occ scccscccoscvescs f ~aeeeey ond 
t :PM daily en 330 
JUNIOR MATHEMA fo cone Frepekicx Feuer, M. rigenes aotdune ae 9 to 10 a.m. BOIS P. Mees vees 330 
SENIOR MATHEMA Tie acaigaeeieute sh Feeperick Fucver, M.A., and Assistant .. 10 to ll a. Mt. sieid ‘ ae a 229 
9 to 10 a.m. daily; 1 11} A.M. to 12} > 
JUNIOR NATURAL PHILOSOPHY... Davip Tuomson, M.A., and Assistant ...... a on Monday, Wednesday, and 
*riday .. oneee 334 
ee : J Wtolls st. on Monday, Wednesday, es 
SENIOR NATURAL PHILOSOPHY... Davip Tuomsoy, M.A., and Agsistant ...... and Friday, and 11 « ™. to 12 nuon 
l cn Tuesday and Th Thursday He 229 
MOR 9 to 19 a.m. daily; lv to Ua on 
far wee and insane \ cieddniagts utoutdastkeesediinderh dies staat S Tuesday and Thursday, andlla 
: * ? to 12 noon on pesca pedniach 330 
unnnen HISTORY ...-..---secee.se+- James Nicon, F.R.S.E. F.G.S. ......00000ee 2to3 P.M. 330 
- : - = - oun a 
The Fee for Students taking a Senior Class in any subject, without Of Bursaries under private oR te 31 were vacant at the clase of 
previous attendance on the Junior Class in the same subject, is 31 3s. | the last Session, viz.:—Four of 400.; one of 301; one of 24l.; five of 
Matriculation Fee, 11, For the Degree of M.A. 11. 1s. for each of three 221. 108.; one of 201.; one of 181. 158; one of 182. 108 ; two of 171: two of 
examinations. s isl; ; one of 142; six of 121 ; one of )0l.; and five of inferior value, 
The Course of Study for the Degree of M.A. embraces two years’ Presentees to these Bursaries will be examined on Wepyis spay, the 
attendance on Greek, Latin, and Mathematics, and one on Fnelith 25th October. 
Toa gaye a P ‘hitogop hy, aoa! ic, Mora! ype ,and ae OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 
istory. ny Student who, at the time of his entrance to the Uni For sing from to § 
versity, shall, on examination, be found qualified to attend the Higher Pt Btn ma on —Bebenced ger arr tha re ere and 
Classes of Latin, Greek. and Mathematics, or any of them, shall be Three p u , 
adi nitted to such Hi gher Cl lass or Classes without having attended the For Passing over the Junior Mathematical Class, on Satvepay, the 
st or Junior Class or Classes. 28th October, at Ten ; 
N B There is no Degree of ‘‘M.A.” in the Classics, or in any — For P. v 8 
single department, given by this University. The Degree of M.A 3 ng hem aay hy dogs the Junior Latin or Greek Classes, on Moxpay » the 
given by Examination in four depa. tm-nts, viz.:— (1) Classics ; (2) Ma- (Students batending to come forward for either cf the three last. 


thematics, includin g Natural Philosophy: (3) Mental Philosopby, mentioned Examinations are re 
s - quired to give in their nam 
including Logic and English; (4) Natural History—and it is necessary Secretary of the Faculty, Professor Biack, not inter ey Nog 


to pass = all these departmints before a right to the degreecanbe ceding day ] 
icquire 2 - 
BURSARIES. For' the Degree of M.A., on the 28th, 30th, 3ist October. 
The Annual Bursary Competition will begin on Monday. the 23rd <D SPEC PRIZES. 
October, at Two o'clock p x., on which occarion there will be offered Demers AND SPECIAL PRIZE 
Books of the Value of 1361. are awarded to the Students most dis 





5 Bursaries, of which 45 are in the patronage of the University. and 
in that o: the Mag , ouvcil of Aberdeen. Ail but tinguished in the Class Examinations At the close of the Curriculum 
are open without restriction. They are tenable fo r fcur years of the the best Greek and Mathematical Scholars are entitled each tog 
irriculum, and are of the followiug arnual value, viz.:—Three of | Simpson Prize of 702. orthereby, the second in poiut of merit in Mathe 
1; four of 3°1; two of 21; six of 201.; two of 181; one of 161; twelve matics toa Boxhill of 261, the best Scholar in Classical Literature 
of 151 ; two of 141. 1°e ; one of lal ; one of 131. 10s ; two of 132 ; sixof12U.; and Mental Philosophy to the Button of 201. the best general Scholar 
one of 111; two of 101. 108; five of 101; and five of inferior value. to the Gold Medal of the Magistrates and Town Council of Aberdeen, 
Two Greenskares Bursaries of 3(2 each; one Lendrum Bursary of 151.; the most distir guished Candidate for Honours in the department of 
an don ndon Morayshire Club Bursary of 151.; all as also separately Lepeare Science to a prize of 101, the greatest proficient in Experi- 
advertised, are included in the above, to be awarded for the first time. tal Physics to the Neil Arnott Scholarship « dt or thereby, and 
Candidates are requ ive, at Jeast One Month before the Ccmpetition, the k best English and Latin Scholars each to a Seaficld Gold Medal. 
to give to the Se TAKY W itten intimation of the Subjects selected by 
pone ee i. of the Suljects of Examination. See‘ Uni- SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Candidates are requested to bring with them Certificates of their Masters of Arts of not more than two years’ standin; may compete ia 
Age. signed by the Ministers and Session Cle:ks of their respective December, 1876, for the Fullerton, &c. Scholarships, "which are Dow of 
Parishes, to be produced, if required, when the result of the Examina- the following values, viz.:—Oue for Classics and ove for Mex 
tion is intimate sophy, each of the annual value of 1001., tenable for two ye 
Candidates for the Macpherson Bursary of 201. are requested to lodge for Mathematics of the annul value, 75 , tenable for three years; and 
with the Secretary, on or before the 16th October, Certificates from a Masters of Arts, if of under three years’ staniirg. are el ligible for the 
Gaelic Minister as to their knowledge of the Gaelic Language. Murray Scholarship of 70l., tenable for three yeare. 
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II.—FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
WINTER SESSION, commencing on WEDNESDAY, 1st November. 

















CLASSES, PROFESSORS. HOURS. CLASS FEES, 

ANATOMN VP eek Professor Grnvemnss, M. ee - sae 11 a.M. £3 3 0 ; 
PR ake AL LAN (TOMY Boo’ “DE MONSTR A-\ Professor StreTHERS and Demenstexter, mites % to danas 220 
CHEMISTRY Professor BRazIER . San ee tind be ka Gs 3 PM. 330 
INSTITU TT OF MEDICINE Professor OGILVIE Fornrs, Bi D. Je doupans 4PM 33 0 
SU ves ER = , rerneenews Professor Pirrie, C.M. F.R.S.E. . pciinateiep 10 AM 330 
PRACTICE OF MEDICINE Professor SM1TH-SHAND, MD. peesasesupaise bees 3 P.M. 330 
MIDWIFE RY exd DISEASES OF WOME N AND j 
_ CHILDREN Professor SirreENson, M.D onawapns 2 P.M. 330 
ZOOLOGY, + ITH COMPARATIVE ANATOMY | Professor Nicot, F.R.S.E. F.G.S. pasate 3 P.M. 330 
MEDICAL LOGIC, AND bento L TUBIEERS 

DERG... 02-050 Seah | Professor Oostox, M.D. 9 A.M. 3 30 





SUMMER SESSION, commencing on the First Monpay or May. 


Botany—Professor Dickie, MD. 94.M. 31 3s. 


Materia Medica (100 Lectures)—Professor Harvey, M.D. 3and4P.m. 31. 3s. 

Practical Pharmacy—Professor Harvey and Assistant. 2. 2s. 

Practical Anatomy and Demonstrations—Professor Struthers and Demonstrator. 9to4,and2p.m, 2. 2s. 

Practical Chemistry—Professur Brazier. 10A.m. 31. 3s. 

Zoology, with Comparative Anatomy—Professor Nicol. 114.M. 31. 3s. 

Diseases of Children— Professor Stephenson, M.D. 

The Anatomical Course in Summer includes Instruction in Histology, and in the use of the Microscope ; and Instructicn ia 
Osteology for Beginners. 

Matriculation Fee (including all dues) for the Winter and Summer Sessions, 11. For the Summer Session alone, 10s. 

Pathological Anatomy, with Demonstrations at the Hospital in Winter—Dr. Rodger. 2l. 

Practical Ophthalmology—In Summer, Dr. A. D. Davidson. 

Dental Surgery—In Summer, Mr. Williamson. 

Royal Infirmary : Daily at Noon. Physicians —Drs. Smith-Shand, Beveridge, and A. Fraser. Surgeons—Drs. Pirrie, Ogsto2, 
and Ogilvie Will. Junior Surgeon--Dr. Garden. Ophthalmic Surgeon—Dr. A. D. Davidson. Dental Surgeon—Mr. 
Williamson. Pathologist—Dr. Rodger. Perpetual Fee to Hospital Practice, 6/.; or, first year, 3/. 1Us.; second year, 3. 

Clinical Medicine—Drs. Smith-Shand, Beveridge, and A. Fraser. 31. 3s. 

Clinical Surgery—Drs. Pirrie, Ogston, and Ogilvie Will. 31. 3s. 

General Dispensary, and Lying-in and Vaccine Institution ; Daily. Eye Institution : Daily. 

Practical Midwifery, under the superintendence of Dr. Stephenson. 

Royal Lunatic Asylum: Physician—Dr. Jamieson. Clinical Instruction is given for Three Months in the Year. 

The Regulations relative to the Regristration of Students of Medicine, and the granting of Degrees in Medicine and Surgery, 
may be had of Professor Brazier, Secretary of the Faculty of Medicine. 

August, 1876, WN. MILLIGAN, Secretary. 

N.B.—Further particulars, including information as to the Faculties of Divinity and Law, are to be found in Me 
‘University Calendar,’ published by D. Wyllie & Son, Aberdeen. Price 2s. or 2s. 2d. by post. 
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T. —- ARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
S PADDINGTON, W.—OPENING of WINTER speston, 
Introductory Address by Dr. WILTSHIRE. 
R RSHIPS in tte ait Retenen, Snesien, one Ly 
120i ry ‘or further p: a 
value from, B. SHEPHERD, M.B., Dean of the School. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, ALBERT 
S EMBANKMENT, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, S.E. 

EDICAL SESSION for 1876 and 1877 will commence _ on 

witbay. the 2nd October, 1876. on which occasion an ADDRESS 

ill be delivered by Mr. FRANCIS MASON, at Four o'clock. 
“Gentlemen are informed that the Admission Fees to Practice and to 
all the Lectures, may paid in one of two ways 

1st. One Hundred | Guineas, paid on entrance, ‘entitle a Student to 

d attendan 
onlin ayment by three instalments, namely, of 40U., at th cbegin- 
ning of the first year, 47. at the beginning of the second year, and 
gil at the beginning of the third year, entitles a Student, after pay- 
ath: of the third instalment, to unlimited attendance. 

Special Entries may be made to any Course of Lectures, or to the 
Hospital Practice; and a modified Seale of Fees is arranged for 
Students entering in their Second, Third, or any subsequent year. 

Medical Officers. 
Honorary Consulting Physicians— ong Barker and 
Dr. J. Risdon Benne 
Honorary Consulting Surgeon —Mr. Fre erick Le Gros Clark. 
Physicians—Dr. Peacock, Dr Brists owe, Dr. Murchison, Dr. Stone. 
tric Physician—Dr. Gervi 
eae Mr. Sim om, Mr. Sydney J Jones, Mr. Croft, Mr. MacCorm ac. 
Imic Surgeon.—Mr. Liebreich. 
puistant Physici: go Dr. Ord, oe 2. J. = arley, Dr. Payne. 
sistant Obstetric Physician. —D Re 
isistant Surgeons.—Mr. F. Mason, ets "W. W. Wagstaffe, 
Mac Kellar. 
Dental Surgeon.—Mr. J. W. Elliott. 
Assistant Dental Surgeon. —Mr. W. G. Ranger. 
Resident Assistant Physician.—Dr. “ha arkey. 
Resident Assistant Surgeon — Mr. Clutton. 
Apothecary.—Mr. S. Plowman. 
Leet 

Medicine—Dr. Bristowe and Dr 

Jones and Mr. MacCormac 


varying in 
Deay. 





Mr. A. 0. 


Murchison. Surgery—Mr. Sydney 
2eral Pathology—Dr, Payne. Phy- 
siology and Practical Physiolozry—Dr. Ord and Dr. John Harley. 
Demonstration in Physio! ogy—Dr. T. Cranstoun Charles. Descriptive 
Anatomy—Mr Francis Mason and Mr. W. W. Wagstaffe. Anatomical 
Denner in the Dissecting Room—The Anatomical Lecturers, 
Dr. K. W. Reid, and Assistants Special Anatomical and Microscopical 
Demons strations—Mr. Rain ney. Practical and Manipulative Surgery— 
Mr, Croftand Mr. MacKellar Chemistry and Practical Chemistry — 
Dr. A. J. Bernays. Midwifery—Dr. Gervis. Physics and Natural 
Philosophy—Dr. Stone Materia Medica—Dr. Payne. Forensic Medi- 
cine—Dr. Stone {Comparative Anatomy—Mr.C. Stewart. Ophthalmic 
Sureery—Mr. Liebreich. Botany—Mr. A. W. Bennett. Dental Surgery 
—-Mr. J. W. Elliott and Mr. W. G. Ranger. Demonstrations of Morbid 
Anatomy—Dr. Greenfield) Lectures on Morbid Anatomy and Practi- 
cal Pathology — Dr. Greenfield. Mental Diseases—Dr. Wm. Rhys 
Williams. State Medicine - Dr. Alfred Cs pag 
W. M. ORD 
R. GW HitelELD. Medical Secretary. 

Any father information required will be afforded by Mr. WHIT- 
FIEL 








Cc OLL 


Principal—The Rev. CHARLES BIGG, M.A., late Senior Student 
and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Vice-Principal—The Rev. JOSEPH NEWTON, M.A. 

Fifteen Scholarships. 
For particulars address the Secretary. 
THIRD TERM commences TUESDAY, September 19th. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
SESSION, 1876-7. 


Brie¢uton L EGE. 
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COLLEGE, GALWAY. 
SESSION 1876-7. 

FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

The FIRST MATRICULATION EXAMINATION for the Session 

1876-7 will be held on FRIDAY, 20th day of Uc'ober. 

The EXAMINATIONS for SCHOLARSHIPS po EXHIBITIONS 
of the First on will commence on MUNDAY, the 23rd day of Octo- 
pes Ta ey. “~~ ae and Exhibitions of the Second Year, on THURS- 

A 

By a ., “Regulation of the Council, all Scholarships and Exhi- 
bitions of the Second, Third, and Fourth Years may now be competed 
for by Students who have attained the requisite standing iu any 
Medical School recognized by the Senate of the Queen's University, 
and have passed the Mat tion in the College. 

pe — ensuing Examination, Eight Scholarships, of the value of 

h, will ve offered for competition—viz , Two to Students of the 
First, ye Third, and Fourth Years respectively In addir:ion, 
Four Exhibitions, of ial each, will be offered —T'wo to Students of the 
First. and Two to Students of the Second Year respectively ; and Two 
Exhibitions of = each—One to Students of the Third and Fourth 
Years respectiv 

Ali Scholars 4 exempt from payment of a moiety of the fee oe 
the o comgulent? Classes. This rule does not apply to the Claes of 
Med urisprudeace. 

rther information ane Copies of the Prospectus may be had on 
application to the Registr 
By Order of ne Prettent, 
LUFFET?, LL.D. Registrar. 


Q UEEN’S 





23rd August, 1876. 
OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
Principal - J. @. GREENWOOD, LL.D. 
Professors and Lecturers. 


Greek —J. G. Greenwood, LL.D., Fell. Univ. Coll, Lond. 
Latina; de Philology — A. S. Wilkins, M.A., Fell. Univ. Coll. 


Lond. 

English ty 4 patent ond Modern History -—A. W. Ward, M.A., 
Peter's Col 

English Langurge -T. Northcote Toller, M.A, late Fell. Christ's Coll. 


Mathem tics - Thomas Barker, M.A., late Fell_Trin. Coll. Camb. 
Natural Bras ; Physical Le aboratory— Balfour Stewart, M.A. 
L.D. F_R.s.; Thomas H. Core, M.A. 
Civil and Mechanical Engineering ; Conmngheton} and Mechantont 
Drawing —Usborne Reynolis, M.A, Fell Queen's Coll. 
Logic, and Mental and Moral Rikcaies Political Nocti mob: ort 
Adamson, M.A 
Jurisprudence and Law—Alfred Hopkinson, M.A. B.C.L., Stowell 
Fell. Univ. Coll. Oxford. 
Chemistry and Metallurgy—H. E. Roscoe, B.A. Ph.D. F.R.S. 
Organic Chemistry—C. schoriemmer, F RS. 
Animal Physiology and Zo ogy ; 3; V wid Physiology and Botany— 
W. C. Williamson, F.R.S 
Physiology aud Histology—Arthur Gamgee, M.D. F.R.S 
Geology and Paleontology—W. Be aya Dawkius, M.A. F. RS 
Mineralogy—C. A. Burghardt, Ph.t 
Oriental Languages ; German—T. Theodores. ‘ 
French Language and Literature —J. F. H. Lallemand, B. és Sc. 
Free-Hand Drawing—William Walker. 
Harmony and Musical Composition — Edward Hecht. 
With Assistant Lecturers in all the Principal Departments. 
The NEXT SESSION will COMMENCE on the 3rd of OCTOBER. 
Candidates for Admission must not be under fourteen years of age, 
and those under sixteen will be required to pass a Preliminary Exa- 
mination in English, Arithmetic, and the Elements of 
Prospectuses of the several Departments of Arts, Science and Law, 
Medicine, the Evening Classes, and of Schelarships and Entrance 
Exhibitions, will be forwarded on application. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Rezistrar. 


{IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.—The next 

NK ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held in MARCH, 1577. 
The College Programme and the Entrance Examination Papers for 
1876 may be obtained on application to the Secretary, Miss Davies, 17, 
———— place, London, N.W. A Scholarship of the value of 1001. 

a year for three years will be awarded in connexion with this 
Examination. 


8. F.G.S. 





M*" DIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.— 
and completely Revised Edition of MUDIE’S 
Ae Ay MncULAN, containing all the leadin: Books of Genera 
Interest of the Past and Present Seasons, is NOW READY fo 
delivery, and will be forwarded postage free on application. 
New Uxford-street, September 1. 


\ UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.— NOTICE.— 
A New Edition of MUDIE’S (LEAKANCE CATALOGUE 0 
cuspins Gomes of Recent Books withdrawn from the Library for Sal 
is NOW READY for distribution. This Catalogue contams the Name 
of more than Five Hunded Popular Works in History. Biography 
Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class 0 
Fiction. Managers of Libraries and Public institutions will find this 
Catalogue worth their special attention. 
_ New Oxford-street, London, September 1. 














HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 807, 





et 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Gu: nea to any amoun' 

according to the supply required. All the best New Books, Ealieh 
German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, wii 


renc 

Lists of Bor Fubiications, ratis and post free.—*,* A Ch 
Catalogue of Books offered for Sale ._* greatly “reduced ces, 
may also be had, free, on copiestion —Boorn's, (nunxton'’s, Hopa- 
son's, and Sacnpens & Or.ey's United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, 


near the Polytechnié. 


N 








NOTICE.—BIBLICAL LITERATURE 


ESSRS. BAGSTER’S CATALOGUE 
Illustrated with Specimen Pages. By post, free. 
Samvuev Bacster & Sons, 15, Puternoster-row. 





Just published, Gratis and post free, 
DAN TELL’S CHEAP BOOK CATALOGUE, 


Part 17, containing several Hundred Volumes of Scaree and 
Valuable Works; compesng many illustrated by G Cruikshank, 
Books on Sporting, &c ,on SALE, at exceedingly Low Prices, by Davip 
Dasiatt, 74, Brompton- road (late of Parkside), Knightsbridge, London, 





LD BOOKS. — Valuable Sets of Books :—Sir 
William Degeale's Worke—Bariy- P.inted aud Old Latin Works 
—Roman Catholic Theology —Sermous—looks on Mediectne, Surgery 
&c. Catalogues Gratis — we Broven, Hookseller, Birmingham. 
O BE SOLD, BOYDELL’ S SHAKESPEARE, 


9 vols. folio.—Address 8. S., care of Messrs Adams & Francis, 5 59, 
Fleet-street. 


To NOBLEMEN and GE NTL EMEN making 

Deoctions of Pictures.—To be SULD, a tine HUNDEKO! TER, 
about 2fc 6 in by 3 fc. 6 ia.—Address 8. 5., care of Messrs. Adams & 
Francis, 59, Fleet-street. 


HE RESTORATION of PAIN TINGS, or any 

Mery? necessary to their PRESERVATION, <7" ‘with ae 
regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by M EW 
THOMP: ‘SON, Studio, 25, , Wigmore-street, Cavendish- square, 


AUTOTY PE. 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations 
by the Autotype and Sawyer's ( ollotype Processes employed by the 
Trustees of the British Museum, Pal 1, Numi 1 & A 
Geographical, and other Learned Societies. 

Fac-similes Feed Medals and Coins—Ancient MSS.—Paintings, Draw- 
ing, and Sketches. 

iews and | Portraits from —— pie. 
For terms and Specimens. apa 
The AUTOTY PE COMPANY, 3s, Rathbone-place, London, W. 
Manager, W. 8. BIRD. Director of the W orks, J. R. SAWYER. 























The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will 
o mt ND AY October 2. Introductory Lecture at 3 p.m. by Professor 

audsie 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS (including 
the Department of the Fine Arts) will begin on TUESDAY, October 3. 
ae A Lecture at 3 p.m. by Professor W. Stanley Jevons, M. A. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of SCIENCE (including the De- 
partment of the Applied Sciences) will begin on TU ESDAY, Uctober 3. 

The SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of seven and sixteen will 
RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, September 26. 

Prospectuses of the various Departments of the College, 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 8 and 9, York- 
place, Portman-squ: ae _{iate 48 and 49, Bedford-square). 
Founded 1849 ; Incorporated is 

The Session 1876-77 will begin ‘I TAU RSDAY, October 12th. 

TWO ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded by open com- 
petition. Candidates to send their names to the Secretary before 
September 20th. 

Prospectuses, with particulars of wer me a enting, &o.. may 
be had at the College. H. LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 





full inform: ation respecting Classes, Fees, Days, and Hours of — 

ce, &c., and Copies of the Regulations relating to the Entrance and 
a Exhibitions, Scholarship-, and Prizes open to Competition by 
aueats of the several Faculties may be obtained at the Ottice of the 
ollege. 

The Examination for the Medical Entrance Exhibitions, and also 
that for the Andrews Entrance Prizes (Faculties of Arts and Laws and 
of Science), will be held at the College on the 28th and 29th of September. 

The College is close to the Gower-street Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway, and only a few minutes’ walk from the ee of the North- 
Western, Midland, and Great Northern Railway 
TALFOURD. ELY, M.A 

Secretary ‘to the Council. 


JNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE FINE ARTS. 
Slade Professor, A. LEGROS, Esq. 
The Classes for Drawing, Painting, and Sculpture will begin on 
OCTOBER 4, at 930 a. 
Early application for admission to the Fine Art Schoels should be 
made, as only a limited number of Students can be admitted, owing 
to an) insufficiency of the accommodation to meet the demands made 


August, 1876. 








“he Tate Mr. Felix Slade, by his will, founded Six Scholarships, of 
per annum each, tenable for Three Years by oe ayy ts of the 
calles Py proticiency in Drawing, Paintiog, and Sculptu 
wo of these Scholarships may be awarded in 1877, the ‘Competition 
for which will be limited to those who enter the Fine Art Classes be- 
lore November 16 next, and whose age on June 3, 1877, will not be more 
than nineteen years. Ladies as well as gentlemen are eligible to 
Slade Scholarships. 
‘ospectuses, containing full information respecting Fees, Times of 
Class Meetings, the Regulations relating to the Slade Scholarships and 
zés, With other particulars, may be obtained on application at the 


College, Gower-street, W.C. 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A 
August, 1876. Secretary to tne Council. 


U NIVERSITY HALL, Gorpon-squakE, 
LONDON, W.C. 
Principal and Classical Tutor—E. S. BEESLY, M.A. Oxon., Professor 
of History in University College, London 
Vice-Prineipal and Mathematical Tutor—J. J. WALKER, MLA, 
rin. Coll. Dublin. 
Students at University College, London, are admitted into the Hall, 
Where they reside under collegiate discipline. 
The Hall will RE-OPEN io D OCTOBER NEXT on the day on which 
t ‘Session of the F aoulties of Arts, Laws, and Science commences at 
hiversity College. 
whi Cspectuses, containing particulars as to the Gilchrist Scholarships, 
iit ch are tenable by Students residing in University Hall, and other 
formation as to Rooms, Fees, &c., may be obtained on application to 
hh IPAL or to the SecRETaRY, ry ou Hal 
¥, 1876, A WURTZBURG, Secretary. 








HE LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 
Spring-grove, W. Allowed by Sir James Clarke to be the finest 
Situation in England for Educational Purposes. 
(Founded under the auspices of the late Richard Cobden.) 
English, French, German, and Natural Science taught to every Boy, 











E G E. 











EOLOGY and MINERALO( +Y.— Collections 

illustrating the Two Scierices at 1, 2. 3, 4, 5, to 100 Guineas the 

Set. The orly Prize Medal C ge oF made under the personal 

superintendence of BRYCE M F R.G.S., &c , 90, Great 
Russell- -street, Bloomsbury, London, W. 


- . r aw" 
O NATURALISTS ond ‘DI RE CT ORS of 
MUSEUMS.—An eminent Naturalist, who has travelled in 
Europe, Canada, and the principal parts of America, wishes to DIS 
POSE of his valuable and interesting COLLEUTION of Min erals, 
Fossils, Samples of useful Plants, Insects, Woods, Indian Antiquities, 
&c.—For further particulars apply to Dr. S., care of Palmer & Howe, 
English and Foreign Booksellers, Manchester. 








Sales by Auction 
Scientific and Miscellaneous Property. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRI- 

DAY, September 8, at half-past 12 o'clock’ precisely, S' IENTIFIC 

PROPERTY, consisting of Cameras and Levuses, and other Photo 

grap phic Apparatus—Nautical !pstruments—Galvenic and Electric 
pparatus—OUpera and Race Glasses- Telescopes- and the usual Mig 

a aneous Assortments. 

May be viewed the Morning of Sale, _ and Catal »gues had. 


On TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19.—The Valuable Collection 
of High- class. Pictures , formed by JAMES ATKINS, Esq., 
late of Thackeray House, Hagley- road, Edghaston, who has 
disposed of his Residence, and is about to travel 


i\' ESSRS. LUDLOW, DANIELL & ROBERTS 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their large Galie-y, No. 18, New- 

street, BIRMINGHAM, on TU ESDAY, September 19, at 12 o'clock, 

the choice COLLECTL ION ra above, including important Pictures by 


i) 





Peter Graham Henry pasee. sen. obn yer 

James Webb F. W. Hu Marcus Stone 

William Oliver E. C. } Alex«nder Johnston 
T. Dawson Alfred Dawson Alfred Vickers 

Thomas Baker Thomas Worsey G W. Horlor 

James Pratt H. T. Munns Peter Deakin 

Alfred Baker 8. H. Baker and others, 


Also a few Water-Colour Drawings, Artists’ Proofs, and other En- 
gravings, &c. 

On private view (by card only) on Saturday, September 16, and on 
poste view the day preceding the Sale. Catalogue: to be ol ptained 
— cays prior to the Sale, at the Offices of the Auctioneers, No. 18, 

ew-street, Bir 











in addition to Mathematics and Classics. 
arge Gy m, Baths with Hot and Cold Water. 
Bach Boy has a separate Bed-room, warmed with Hot- Water Pipes. 
Guineas each in the case of brothers. 
The NEXT TERM commences 'WEDN meat, September 20th. 
115, Gloucester-terrace, Hyde Park. 
The JUNIOR TERM begins SEPTEMBER 16. 
m. — to the Lapy Resipent. 
EDBERGH SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE.— 
Herrenstat, for 10! Master of the Grammar 
School, Cambridge. 23 of 
T. LEONARDS-ON- SEA. —HIGHBURY 
es, and thorough ‘Pnglish taught. Special attention net to the 
ealth aud ped of Delicate Boys. The AUTUMN TERM com- 
H'¢ H SCHOOL OF EDINBURGH. 
SESSION 1876-77. 
ye Practical, 28 Leap as a thoroughly tasers, ng ay can 
be i strictly limited, and care is taken to 
im. 
me information is contained in the Report and Prospectus, which 
be had on spolication ts to the Janitor, at the School; to the 





There is a Classical Side in the Upper School for Pupils preparing 
for the Untreatities and Professions. 
A Medic 1 Man visits the College every morning after breakfas 
Terms, 70, 80, and 90 Guineas, according to age. A reduction of Five 
Apply to the Head Master, H. R. Lapeti, M 
T YDE PARK COLL 
, The SENIOR TERM, NUVEMBER Ist. 
taining names of Professors, &c., can be had on 
Governors well known for interest in Education. New Cubicles, 
jones and Fives Courts. District very healthy. Head Master, 
peasts 
University, of whom 17 hold Scholarships, Extibitions, or Sizarships. 
—For terms, & , apply to the Heap | Mastek. 
HOUSE sonook for YOUNG GENTLEMEN.—Head Master, 
R. JOHNSTONE, M.A. LL.B.—Classics, Mathematics, Modern Lan- 
mences SEPTEMBER i16th.—For Prospectus, apply to Mrs. Durr, 
the Lady Principal. 

The SCHOOL RE-ASSEMBLES on MONDAY, October 2nd. 

The Edinburgh School Board have made arrangements by which a 
give onan Boy that kind of culture of which he is mest S capable, and 
which is most necessary for 

may be 
Cierk to the Edin —* Board, 9, Castle-street; or to the prin- 
cipal Booksellers in Edinbure 


as NAUTICAL MAGAZINE, 
Established 1832; Enlarged 1872. ne Shillmg, Monthly. 
Contents of SEPTEMBER Number:—Our Maritrme Defences Con- 
sidered, combined with the Manning of Our Merchant Sbips, II.—The 
Merchant Shippin x 6—The Port of A:twerp—Health of 
Seamen Ly apd Nevieation, 3 ba —The Norwegian Baplosing Expe 
dition—On Sea land. p. I.—Correspondence Books R eceived 
—Shipbuildipe, a Noutical Notices—The Shipmasters’ Society— 
Official Log—Gene 
‘Toakens Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; Kent & Co 23, Potrenesten: -TOW ; 
J.D. Potter, 31, Poultry, E.C.; Henry 8. King & Co 65, Cornhill; 
Pewtress & Co. 15, Great Queen-street, W.C.; ana though all Book: 
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WILLIAM TEGG & COS LIST 








PANCRAS-LANE, CHEAPSIDE. 


OF STANDARD WORKS, 1876. 












The LAST ACT; being the Funeral Rites of Nations and Indi- 
viduals. Giving an Account of the Disposal of the Dead by “Fire, Water, Cremation, Air-Burials,” &c. 
Edited by WILLIAM TEGG. Small crown Sv». cloth, 4s. 6d. 


The BOOK for the DAY and all TIMES ; consisting of ‘The Mixture 
for Low Spirits,’ ‘Proverbs.’ ‘Laconic;,’ ‘Epitaphs,’ and ‘ Wills of their Own,’ &c. Edited by 
WILLIAM TEGG. Complete in 1 vol. square, cloth, 5s. 










ASTRONOMY SIMPLIFIED for GENERAL READING. With 
numerous and high)y important Discoveries in Spectral Analysis. By J. A.S. ROLLWYN. With 
Coloured Illustrations, 8vo. cloth, 108. 6d. 


BARROWS (John, F.R.S.) LIFE of PETER the GREAT. Illus- 


trated, c-own 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


BARROW’S (John, F.R.S.) MUTINY (The) 


SEIZURE o! the “ BOUNTY.” Illustrated, crown 8yo. cloth, 6s 




































and PIRATICAL 


8vo. cloth, 3a. 6d. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 68. 


BREWSTER’S (Sir David) LIFE of Sir ISAAC NEWTON. New 


Edition. By W. T. LYNN, of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. Crown 8vo. cloth, 68. 


BRITISH SONG BIRDS: their Habits, Nidification, and Incubation; 
the Mode of Rearing Young Birds. By JOSEPH NASH. With Coloured Engravings, imperial 16mo. 
cloth, 38. 6d. 


BUONAPARTE (Napoleon), HISTORY of. Illustrated by G. Cruik- 


shank. Crown 8vo. cloth, és. 


BURNS (Robert), LIFE of. By John G. Lockhart, D.C.L. Fcap. 8vo. 


cloth, 28. 6d. 


BURTON’S ANATOMY of MELANCHOLY. New Edition. With 


the Latin Quotat'ons translated. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d.—Abricged, 3s. 6d 


CARLETON’S (William) TRAITS and STORIES of the IRISH 


PEASANTRY. Large post 8vo. cloth, 6.—LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, lis. 


CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS to his SON. A New Edition. Edited, 
with Translations of all the Latin, French, and Italian Quotations, &c., by CHARLES STOKE 
CAREY. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


CLARKE’S (Dr. Adam) COMMENTARY on the OLD and NEW 


TESTAMENT. New Edition. By the Rey. THORNLEY SMITH. 6 vols. imperial 8vo. cloth, 31. 33 


Abridged by the Rev. Robert Newton Young. 


8vo. cloth, ll, lls, 6d. 


COMMON - PLACE BOOK of EPIGRAMS (A). 


Index. By C. STOKES CAREY. Royal 1£mo, limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


CRAWLEY’S (Captain) MANLY GAMES for BOYS: a Practical 


Guide to the Indoor and Outdoor Amusements of all Seasons. Illustrated,{crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


—_—— 





3 vols. imp. 


With a copious 


complete. Corrected by T. WRIGHT, M.A. F.R.A.S. Illustrated, crown 8vo. cloth, és. 
WRIGHT, M.A. Illustrated, royal 18mo. cloth, 28. 6d. 


on Steel, Wood, and Stone. 4to. fancy boards, 10s. 6d. 


DE FOE’S MEMOIRS of the PLAGUE YEAR in LONDON, in 1665. 


Revised Edition. With Historical Notes, by E. W. BRAYLEY, F.S.A. Illustrated by G. Cruikshank. 
Also, SOME ACCOUNT of the GREAT FIRE in LONDON, in 1665, by GIDEON HARVEY, M.D. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 68. 

EPITAPHS: Quaint, Curious, and Elegant. With Remarks on Obse- 


quies. Compiled by HENRY JAMES LOARING. Feap. 8yo. limp cloth, 28. 6d. 


EVERY MORNING: a Triplet of Thoughts for Every Day in the 


Year. Imperial 16mo cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LEON L., from 1785 to his One at Longwood, 1816; with Letier-press Description. 4to. 28. 6d. 


HANDBOOK (The DESCRIPTIVE) of ENGLISH COINS, from the 


Norman Conquest to the Reign of Queen Victoria. By LLEWELLYNN JEWITT. ismo. cloth, 2s. 


HENDERSON'S SCOTTISH PROVERBS. 


| HEALTH (The TEN LAWS of); or, How Disease is Produced, and 


can be Prevented. By J. R. BLACK, M.D. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Entirely Re-edited by 


JAMES DONALD, Editor of ‘ Etymological Dictionary of the English Language,’ &c. Feap Syo. 3, 


HISTORY (The) of the BASTILE and its PRINCIPAL CAPTIVES, 


ADDISON’S (J.) ESSAYS from the ‘SPECTATOR. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
Be. 6d. | 


BLUNT’S HISTORY of the REFORMATION. Illustrated, fcap. | 
| LIFE of LORD NELSON. By the Old Sailor. 


BREWSTER’S (Sir David) LETTERS on NATURAL MAGIC. | 


By A. R. DAVENPORT. New Edition, with Notes, &c. Illustrated, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


HISTORY of the ANGLO-SAXONS. By Sir Francis Palgrave, F.R§, 


F.S.A. Illustrated, crown 8vo. cloth, 68. 


| HONE’S (William) EVERY-DAY BOOK. Iilustrated. 4 vols. medium 


8vo. cloth, 2. 1Cs. 


| HONE’S (W.) THREE CELEBRATED TRIALS. Uniform with his 


Every-Day Book, with Introduction and Notes by WILLIAM TEGG. Medium 8vo. cloth, 43, 


LAVATER’S ESSAY on PHYSIOGNOMY. New Edition. With 


400 Profiles, 8vo. cloth, 12s.—Abridged, 3e. 6d. 


LEECH’S (John) SKETCHES. Comprising 53 Etchings on Steel, 


with Descriptive Letter-press. 4to. fancy boards, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 


Royal 18mo. cloth, 


38. 6d. 


| LOCKE’S ESSAY on the HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. Crown 


PASSAGES from ENGLISH POETS. 


CROKER'S (C.) FAIRY LEGENDS of the SOUTH of IRELAND, | 
CROKER’S (C.) LEGENDS of KILLARNEY. New Edition. By T. | 


CRUIKSHANK (George), EIGHTY-TWO ILLUSTRATIONS by, | 


8yvo. cloth, 58. 


MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by Sir E. Brydges, Bart. 


Plates by J. M. W. Turner, R A. §&vo. cloth, 15s. 


MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. By James Murdoch, 


D.D. Revised, and Supplementary Notes added by J. 8S. REID, D.D. 8vo. cloth, 8s 6d. 


MUNCHAUSEN (Baron) — His WONDERFUL TRAVELS, SUR- 


PRISING ADV ENTURES, and HAIR-BREADTH ESCAPES. Illustrated, crown 8vo. cloth, 48 62. 


Illustrated by the Junior 


Etching Club (47). Demy dto. cloth, gilt edges, 15a. 


PEARSON’S EXPOSITION of the CREED. Edited by Nichols. 


8vo. cloth, 5a. 


QUARLES'S (Francis) EMBLEMS: Divine and Moral. Also, the 
SCHOOL of the HEART, and HIEROGLYPHICS of the LIFE of MAN. Illustrated, crown 810, 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 


QUEEN BERTHA (Our FIRST CHRISTIAN QUEEN) and her 


TIMES. By E. H. HUDSON. I!lustrated, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


RAMBLER (The). By Dr. Samuel Johnson. With a complete Index 


and Table of Contents. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 108. 


SALE’S KORAN. With a Memoir of the Translator. 


DAVENPORT. 8vo. cloth, 88. 6d 


SCOTT'S (Sir W..) DEMONOLOGY and WITCHCRAFT. Enlarged 


Edition. Illustrated, crown &vo. cloth, 6s. 


SELECT THOUGHTS on the MINISTRY and the CHURCH. 


Gathered from the Literary Treasures of all Times. By the Rev. Dr. DAVIES. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SIGNS BEFORE DEATH: a Record of Strange Apparitions, Re- 


markable Dreams, &c. A New Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. éd. 


SKETCHES of SERMONS preached in various Parts of the United 


Kingdom and on the European Continent. Furnished by their respective Authors. 4 vols. crown 8v0. 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 


SPENCER’S (ohn) THINGS NEW and OLD; or, a Storehouse of 


Similes, Sentences, Allegories, Apophthegms, Adages, Apologues, &c. 2 vols. crown &vo. cloth, 128. 
SPECTATOR (The). With Memoirs of the Authors. Medium 8vo. 
cloth, 6g. 


SYNTAX’S (Dr.) TOUR in SEARCH of the PICTURESQUE. With 


the 31 Original Engravings by Rowlandson. Royal 18mo. cloth, 8s. 6d.; Coloured, 5s. 


By RB. A 


| TEETH (The), and HOW to SAVE THEM. By L. P. Meredith, 


London: WILLIAM TEGG & CO. Pancras-lane, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C, 


MD. D.D.S. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s, éd. 


FAC-SIMILES of all the DIFFERENT SIGNATURES of NAPO- | VATHEK. By William Beckford, Esq. With Memoir of the Author, 


and copious Notes. Royal 18mo, illust:ated, cloth, 2s. 


WALKER’S RHYMING DICTIONARY. Third Edition, Revised. 


Re-edited by Dr. JOHN LONGMUIR. Crown 8yo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 
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CHATTO & _WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 








COMPLETION OF THE “DICTIONARY” PORTION.—Now ready, with numerous Illustrations, price 5s. Part XIV. of the 


CYCLOPADIA of COSTUME ; or, a Dictionary of Di ess—Regal, Ecclesiastical, 


Civil, and Military—from the Earliest Period in England to the Reign of George on Third. tedeting Notices of Cont hions on the Conti ded by a General History of the outs 
2d, and Principal Countries of Europe. By J. R. PLANCHE, Somerset Herald. To be completed in Twenty-four Parts, d4to. at 5s. each, profusely illustrated by ts meer and Plain Plates and Wood Engravings. 
* Part XIV. contains the Completion of the DICTIONARY, which, as Vol. I. of the Book, forms a complete work in itself. This Volume may now be had, handsomely bound in 
half red morocco, gilt top, price 31. 13s. 6d. 











ed by The remaining Parts will be occupied by the GENERAL HISTORY of the COSTUMES of EUROPE, arranged Chronologically. 
D S¥O. 36. 
‘IVES. MR. WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW NOVEL.—2 vols. crown Svo. at every Library, 


PRS THE TWO DESTINIES: a Romance. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 


aedinm NEW and POPULAR EDITION of OUIDA’S LAST NOVEL.—Crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 5s. (uniform with other volumes of the Series), 


ith his IN A WINTER CITY. 


By OUIDA. 





With 
MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOOK.—Small 8vo. cloth extra, price 7s. 6d. 


Bae THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER. By Marx Twar. 





“A perusal of ‘Tom Sawyer’ is as fair a test as one could suggest of anybody's appreciation of the humorous. .... Those who are alive to the pleaeure of relaxing from serious thought and grave occupation 
; cloth, will catch themselves smiling over every page, and exploding outright over some of the chvice passages.”— Ties. 
Now ready, price One Shilling, with Four Illustrations, NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
Crown BELGRAVIA, No. 119, for September Mrs. Linton’s New Novel.—3 vols. crown 8vo 
0. or Sep : F pope re Age 
: . , The ATONEMENT of LEAM : } 
:, Bart, Contents -CHARLES READE’S Good Stories of Man and other Animals. he <n ee nee. D’ of Fe ene P UNDAS: a Novel. 
Nos. IV., V. Illustrated by Perey Macquoid.—Swedenborg’s Visions of Other **Leam Dundas is a striking figure. The authoress has in some measure surpassed herse! 
Worlds. By Richard A. Proctor.—The G. B. C.: a Tale of a Telegram. By p : Patt ifald Gazette, 
urdoch, James Payn —Quips and Cranks at Our Club Window. By an Old Enthusiast Jean Middleinass’s New Novel.—8 vols. crown 8vo. 
and a Young Cynic —Joshua Haggard’s Daughter. By M.E.Braddon. Chaps. fp, DORILLION: a Novel. By JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 
28—30. Illustrated by H. French.—Lady Troubadours and Courts of Love. © A decidedly amusing and exciting novel."— Morning Post. 


, SUR § By F. Hueffer.—A Ballad of Dreamland. By Algernon Charles Swinburne.— Se, Seudetth, of Bass—8 vole, coun Ove. 
sth, 48 62. From Dreams to Waking. By E. Lynn Linton. Chaps. 7, 8.—This Day Last 3 . 
~ EL Year, Illustrated by Laura Blood.—The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith, and MINSTERBOROU GH. By Humpnry Sanpwirn, 
Junior Philosophy in an English Country House. Book III. Chaps. 1, 2.—Juliet. oe Bak ; : a 
By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron, Chaps. 13—15. Illustrated by Valentine Bromley. It is a long time since we have read anything so refreshing.”—Athenceuin. 
A New Novelist.—3 vols. crown 8vo. 


tichols. | CHARLES READE’S GOOD STORIES of MAN The DEMOCRACY: a Novel. By Wuyte Tuorne. 


and OTHER ANIMALS.—Each Number of BELGRAVIA will contain a short ‘put remarkable “ ar i ii ~ Saturd view. 
Story by CHARLES READE, illustrated with powerful dramatic effect. No I. * The Knight's A very careful and, in many respects, a very praiseworthy story.”—Saturday Review 


° Secret,’ witn an iltustration by’ Percy Macquoid, is contained in BELGRAVIA for June, price le. ; Y . 

50, the Ho ut ‘A Special Constable,’ in the July Number; No. Iil. *Suspended Auimation,’ in the August The P ICCADILL Y NO VELS 2 Popular Storves by 

crown 810, eeaeabetd - the best Authors. Mostly Illustrated—by Sir John Gilbert, George Du Maurier, W. Small, A, Hopkins, 
SECOND EDITION OF ‘CLOUDS IN THE EAST’ 8. L. Fildes, Henry Woods, Sydney Hall, Macquoid, Moyr Smith, J. Mahoney, and others. 



































h Demy 8vo. cloth extra, with Maps and Coloured Illustrations, 188. , Wilkie Collins, 
nd her . : ee | The WOMAN in WHITE. The MOONSTONE. The NEW MAGDALEN. 
CLOUDS in the EAST: Travels and Adventures on | anrontNa. HIDE and SEEK. The FROZEN DEEP. 
the Perso-Turkoman Frontier. By VALENTINE BAKER. Second Edition, Revised. BASIL. MAN an SC. . 
“ The DEAD SECRET. POOR MISS FINCH. The LAW and the LADY. 
> Index ene ete get ee ely account of travels and adventures which have nothing of the commonplace QUEEN of HEARTS. MISS or MRS.? 
H E. Lynn Linton.— PATRICIA KEMBALL. 
R.A Demy 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth extra, 188. Katharine 8. Macquoid.—7he EVII, EYE. 
The GREAT DIVIDE: a Narrative of Travels in| _,, menry Kingsley. ay ore ag 
the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer of 1874. By the EARL of DUNRAVEN. Second Edition, | tt ~ By ++ ee wali SAME ! 
nlarged Rev AKSHO CA: . 
“There val not for a long time appeared a better bouk of travel than Lord Dunraven's ‘The Great | Mrs, Oliphant.— WHITELADIES. 
Divide.’ The book is fu!l of clever observation, and both narrative and illustrations are thorough'y good.” | Pp 
Atheneum, | James Payn. ; 
URCH. =— The BEST of HUSBANDS. | WALTER'S WORD. 
zs d 
78. 6d. D loth extra, i rice 18 John Saunders. 
Fp emy 8vo. cloth extra, with fine Full-Page Illustrations, price 1%s. = GUY WATERMAN. | ONE AGAINST the WORLD. 
= rom PALL MALL to the PUNJAUB; or, With BOUND to the WHEEL. 
’ the Prince in India. By J. DREW GAY. Authors of ‘ Gideon’s Rock.’ 
“A lasting 1 of an inte "— Daily Telegraph : istorical Roma 
“Will no doubt gud on Jab cages Fag read by them with interest.”— Von-onformist | The LION in the PATH: an His nee. 
United ay ritten in a lively and onpretentious style. and sparkling here and there with geuuiue humour, the Anthony Trollope. | T, A. Trollope. 
pee a en | The WAY WE LIVE NOW. DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 
| Ouida. 
f Demy 8vo. cloth extra, with Maps and numerovs Illustrations, 18s. Uniform Edition, crown 8vo. red cloth extra, 5s. each, 
use 0 eS airs - FOLLE-FARINE. PASCAREL: Onlv a Story. 
a - YA CHTIN G in the ARCTIC SEAS; or, Notes | IDALIA: a Romance, PUCK : his Vicissitudes, Adventures, Se. 
x rf Five V: ovages of Sport and Di-covery in the Neighbourhood of Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya | CHANDOS: a Novel. | A DOG of FLANDERS. 
yJAMES LAMONT. UNDER TWO FLAGS. STRATHMORE 
im 8v0. “The most important addition made to our Arctic literature for a long time.”— Atheneum. | TRICOTRIN. TWO LITTLE WOODEN SHOES: a Sketch. 
| CRCIL CASTLEMAINE'S GAGE |“ SIGNA, 
. HELD in BONDAG , 
With Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 9s. cond Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
~Y 
ORIGINAL PLAYS by W.S. GILBERT. | ERECHTHEUS: a Tr agedy. By ALGERNON CHARLES 
svedith ‘A Wicked World,’ ‘ Charity,’ ‘ Palace of Truth,’ ‘Pygmalion,’ ‘Trial by Jury,’ &c SWINBURNE. 
»reqaiuy, | “The harmony of all the parts is perfect. ‘ Erechtheus’ is in truth a masterpiece, which appeals to 
+ | men of all nations and of all times.”— Academy 
Large post Syo. with Hundreds of Wood Engravings and Five Coloured Plates, from Mr. Thackeray’s | Mr. Swinburne’s other Works. 
Author, T oe Drawings, cloth, full gilt, gilt top, 128 6d. QUEEN MOTHER and ROSAMOND. Feap. 8vo 5s. | BOTHWE Lu: a Tragedy. .2 vols crown 8v0. 128 6d 
Co rf |G ’ . ‘0. 78. 
H. ACKERAYANA: Notes and Anecdotes. Tlus- ae _— 8 SONGS of TWO NATIONS | Dirs a Song of Italy. 
e rated t fus a Tragedy. Feap. 8vo. 7s. e French Republic, Crown &v 
evised. ous Incidents in hie School life, and Favourite Characters te the Bocke of ine everylag Teaditg | POEMS and BALLADS. Feap sto. ox WIGLESS Bu Ai: a Cation Bosag” With Pac 


| 
“4 NOTES on POMS and BALLADS. Svo. le. simile Paintiogs. Coloured by Hand, after Draw- 
been, D admirable addendum, not only to his collected works, but also to any memcir of him that has ; 3 ‘ | ings by Blixe and his Wife. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
i 


or that is likely to be, written.”—British Quarterly Review. SONGS before SUNRISE. Crown 8yo. 108. 6d 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
bi & Tf. 


A New Serial Story, entitled 


AN OLD MAN’S DARLING, 


THE TEMPLE BAR 
MAGAZINE. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, price 
One Shilling. 


RicHarD Bentiey & Son, New Burlington-street. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
IN the COUNSELLOR’S HOUSE. 


By E. MARLITT, Author of ‘The Second Wife.’ In 3 vols 
crown 8yo. 





NEW NOVEL BY MISS GRANT. 


The SUN-MAID. By Miss Grant, 


Author of ‘ Artiste,’ &c. In 3 vols. crown 8yo, 


SUCCESS: AND HOW HE WON IT. 
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The British Association in Glasgow, 1876. 
Tue British Association for the Advancement 
of Science is about to meet for its forty-sixth 
session. The visit paid to Glasgow this year 
willform the eighth appearance of the Associa- 
tion in Scotland, and its third in Glasgow. 
It has held its meetings three times in Edin- 
burgh (1834, 1850, 1871). The Association 
was in Glasgow in 1840 and in 1855. After 
a lapse of one-and-twenty years, the leading 
citizeus are again about to welcome the great 
body of men of science; but they can hardly 
out-do in hospitality the welcome of Aberdeen 
in 1859, or of Dundee in 1867, or, indeed, 
of Edinburgh in the years above noted. 

When the celebrated Dr. Adam Smith was 
in Dr. Johnson’s company in London, he 
boasted of the beauty of Glasgow; but he 
was interrupted by the learned, and exceed- 
ingly rude, ‘‘ bear,” who asked the Scottish 
philosopher, “‘ Pray, sir, have you ever seen 
Brentford?” Boswell thought this query 
furnished a strong instance of Johnson’s im- 
patience and spirit of contradiction. It was, 
in truth, a disagreeable instance of his ill- 
breeding and his ignorance. Johnson had 
much of both, despite his occasional courtesy 
and his wide knowledge. However, Glasgow 
flourished, in spite of the harsh and impotent 
sarcasm. It was never in more flourishing 
condition than it is in at the present day; yet, 
side by side with its prosperous commerce and 
iis seats of learning, it can show as much 
misery, and can point to as much vice as any 
city of its size in the empire. 

To this splendid city, where much of 
the squalid misery is imported matter, 
the British Association will next week 
betake itself; and we profit by the occasion 
to say a few words of both place and people. 
tirst, as to the name of the city, we need 
hardly say that there is the usual diversity of 
opinion among philologists as to the meaning 
of the word Glasgow. ‘hey mostly agree 
that it is a Keltic word, but they read it dif- 
ferently, and each thinks his various opponents 
to be little better than dunces. “Glas Gow,” 
“ys one, “is the White Smith”; and the 
smith is set down as “ probably ” having had 
‘forge here in early times, when his smithy 
Was a trysting place! This is contemptuously 
tteated by others, who maintain that “ Glasgow” 








is the Gaelic Clais.ghu, equivalent to “dark 
ravine,” near which St. Mungo, alias Kenti- 
gern, first pitched his tent. ‘ Glasgow,” we 
are told sententiously by others, ‘‘is this, and 
cannot be anything else—Eaglais dhu=the 
Black Church (of the Blackfriars)”—and so 
they leave, and have left it. 

It must be confessed that St. Mungo, when 
he built his hut near the stream in the dark 
ravine, had very ugly neighbours. It was in 
the forest, on the site of the eastern quarter 
of the present city, that dwelt and flourished 
that irrepressible tribe or clan, the Attac»tti. 
These Caledonians loved war, and had terrible 
appetites, especially for human flesh. They 
cared much less for a roasted sheep than for a 
roasted shepherd, if he were but young. 
Shepherd or shepherdess was all one to these 
proto-Glasgovians, who are said to have been 
very nice epicures, and to have had their 
favourite slices in the richest parts of their 
victims. But we leave further discussion on 
the derivation of the name of Mungo’s dark, 
or grey, or green ravine, and of his friends 
and neighbours. The more the subject is 
studied, the further afield do philologists lead 
the perplexed student. 

Over the arms of Glasgow, interpreters 
differ, as much as philologists do over the 
name. ‘The shield bears an oak, with a bird 
on, and a bell hanging from, one of its branches, 
and a fish, with a ring in its mouth, across the 
trunk. Learned pundits affirm that the oak 
is the city; that the bird indicates the fine 
air, as the fish does the produce of the Clyde; 
while the bell stands for the cathedral, and 
the ring symbolizes the happy union of all 
classes! More learned Thebans read in the 
hieroglyphic the story of a murdered maiden: 
the singing of the bird discovered the murderer ; 
the fish with the ring, the place of the murder; 
the bell does duty for the bell-rope, by which 
the assassin tried to escape; and the oak re- 
presents the tree, on a branch of which the 
rope got entangled, and the assassin was there- 
by hanged! Laconic scholars briefly remark, 
“ Ring and fish refer to St. Peter ; and there 
is nothing more to be said about it!” Then 
comes the romantic interpreter, who tells you 
a legend of a lady who in crossing the Clyde 
lost her wedding-ring; but her ungallant 
husband accused her of having bestowed it on 
some lover. The virtuous lady told her story 
to St. Kentigern, or Mungo. The sympathiz- 
ing saint went down to the Clyde, and seeing 
a fisherman in mid-stream just about to com- 
mence fishing, Mungo called to him, “ I’ll 
trouble you to hand me the first fish you happen 
to catch”; and when this was done, behold, 
the ring was in the fish’s mouth! It was for- 
warded to the suspicious husband, and he 
“supposed it must be all right,” but he asked, 
“after all, what does it prove?” which, in 
those days, when saints did that sort of 
thing, was considered very bad manners. 
There is one circumstance connected with 
the arms of the city which must not be 
forgotten. The shicid has a motto. It is 
familiar to us all as “ Let Glasgow flourish” ; 
but this is only a mutilation of the old legend, 
which was, “O Lord! let Glasgow flourish 
according to the preaching of Thy Word.” 
The Glasgow bodies have wiped out the Lord 
and the Word, and one would like to know 
who the daring innovator was who thought to 
get on without such aid and succour. 





The founder of Glasgow was wanting 
in dignity of birth. His parents were 
august enough; his father was King Euge- 
nius the Third, and his mother the Princess 
Thametis, daughter of the King of the Picts ; 
but they so far anticipated Rousseau as to 
leave little Kentigern (or Mungo, as he was 
afterwards called, ‘‘The Beloved”), their son, 
to be picked up by any chance person who 
might find him, and to be brought up by the 
State, if it cared to bring him up. At one 
time the bishopric of Glasgow extended over 
Cumberland, and fierce were the quarrels when 
England slipped from this overseership, and 
claimed supremacy over the Church in Scot- 
land. Pope Alexander settled the controversy 
by exempting this Church from any jurisdic- 
tion but his own. But the disputes of prelate 
and clergy waxed all the hotter, and there 
seem to have been among them many Christians 
and little Christianity. Some of the bishops 
were intolerable tyrants, and one, at least, 
died maysteriously—Bishop Dandy, whose 
election was much disliked by the regulars. 
Going to Rome to be confirmed, he died 
by the way, not without suspicion of poison 
given him at a feast made by the friars pre- 
dicant of Glasgow; but “the credit of this,” as 
Spotswood says, on another occasion, “we leave 
upon the reporters.” Perhaps the prelate 
the most hated by his clergy, and the people 
generally, was Bishop Cameron, who was as 
much detested for his cruelty and violence as 
he was despised for his covetousness; but 
Cameron was a weak creature, and was fright- 
ened to death, “as fame goes,” by a dream 
or a trick. He was sleeping at his house at 
Lockwood, near Glasgow, on the Christmas 
Eve of 1446, when ‘he seemed to hear a voice 
summoning him to appear before the tribunal 
of Christ, and give an account of his doings. 
Thereupon he awaked, and, being greatly 
terrified, did call his servants to bring lights, 
and sit by him. He himself took a book in 
his hand, and began to read; but the voice 
being again heard, struck all the servants with 
amazement. The same voice calling the third 
time, far louder and more fearfully, the bishop, 
after a heavy groan, was found dead in his 
bed, his tongue hanging out of his mouth.” 

In the time of Blacader, the see was made 
archiepiscopal, which creation caused dire on- 
slaught tobe made on Blacader by Shevez, Arch- 
bishopof St. Andrews. Papal intervention cooled 
the combatants. Blacader died in 1550, on his 
way to Jerusalem, which was no easy way 
three centuries and a quarter ago. Under his 
third successor, and the thirtieth or, as some 
say, the thirty-second prelate, James Beaton, 
or Bethune, the Reformation burst forth, and 
a new order of things began. It was not 
invariably a better order of things; for, in 
1578, the magistracy resolved to demolish 
the cathedral, on the ground that it was the 
resort of superstitious people, that it was too 
large for a preacher to make himself heard, 
and that it was the only idolatrous monument 
left “unruined” in Scotland. <A promise, 
moreover, was given that with the materials 
various little churches should be built “for the 
ease of the citizens.” On a certain morning, 
the sound of a drum summoned the workmen 
hired for the purpose ; but it awoke angry 
craftsmen generally; and these tumultuously 
rushed forth, with arms in their hands and 
savage words on their lips, and, finally, gather- 
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ing at the cathedral, they declared that the 
workman who moved the first stone should 
be slain and buried under it. And so the 
noble edifice was nobly saved. 

There had been anxiety for its fate only a 
few years before, in July, 1570, when, as we 
read in the ‘ Domestic Occurrences,’ published 
by the Maitland Club, “ At 10 hours at night, 
there was ane earthquake in the city of Glas- 
gow, and lastit but ane short space, but it 
causit the inhabitants of the said city to be in 
great terror and fear.” Neither the Cathedral 
of St. Mungo nor the bridge built by one of 
the most active of his successors was injured ; 
and it would be difficult to say which was 
held in the greater regard by the citizens. 

That famous old bridge over the Clyde was 
the work of the famous Glasgow Bishop, Rae. 
It was finished in 1345, For upwards of 300 
years its eight stone arches breasted the 
strong flood without essential repairs, but 
suddenly, on one of the July Fair days, in 
1671, the southernmost arch fell in at noon, 
but with sufficient warning to the crowd to 
prevent accident. This was, however, a 
calamity, for it cut off all communication 
between the north and south sides of the city 
and the surrounding villages and towns. 
The bridge was soon repaired, but that which 
was more than sufficient for the 2,000 or 
3,000 inhabitants of the fourteenth century, 
for the 5,000 of the sixteenth, or for 
the 14,000 of the end of the seventeenth, be- 
came too narrow, not to say too perilous, a 
pathway for the nearly half a million of in- 
habitants of the present century. Conse- 
quently, an Act to erect the present granite 
bridge was passed in 1845, exactly five 
hundred years from the time when Bishop 
Rae spanned the Clyde with his noble octave 
of arches. 

Some of the old families decayed like the 
old bridge. The Stewarts of Minto (for 
instance) were proud members of a brave 
knightly family; not “carpet knights,” but 
successively knights created under the banner, 
as the saying was. Before the end of the first 
half of the last century, there was not one left 
of substance enough to buy a sword in defence 
either of old or young Pretender. The last of 
the family is said to have been a poor bare- 
footed boy, who was glad to carry a letter for 
a “consideration,” but whose quickness and 
deserts were noticed by the Duke of Hamil- 
ton. This so-called “last of the Stewarts of 
Minto” was educated, and was ultimately 
sent out to Darien, where he was not the only 
Scottish adventurer who died, A rival family, 
the Elphinstones, who seldom met the Stewarts 
on the Glasgow causeway without broken 
crowns being the consequence, died out in as in- 
glorious fashion as the Stewarts of Minto. 
Even Sir George Elphinstone, who was a 
favourite of James the First (and at one time 
was Lord Justice-clerk), after having been 
Provost of the city, died so poor that his 
corpse was arrested by his creditors, and his 
friends buried him privately in his own chapel, 
adjoining his house. Of this line there is no 
representative now living. 

tobert Chambers describes Glasgow, in 
the latter half of the sixteenth century, 
as a mere “little town,’ with the dis- 


tinction of possessing a university, and of 
carrying on a small coasting trade. 
townsmen, 


The 


and indeed townswomen also, 





were a choleric race, given to cry loudly, to 
strike fiercely, and, moreover, to be as ready 
with sword or pistol as with fist and tongue. 
Shots were fired as ‘‘ promiscuously,” in a 
crowded market-place, as now among a Cali- 
fornian mob in the street, or a group liquoring 
up at an hotel bar. Glasgow tailors carried 
swords on their thighs like gentlemen, and 
angry Glasgow wives had words on their 
tongues, not at all like those used by ladies. 
If a magistrate displeased a complainant, it 
was well for the former if he did not come to 
grief. Thus, one Herbertson assailed Baillie 
Elphinstone of Blythswood, in the very Tol- 
booth (1574), “giving him,” say the burgh 
records, “many injurious words, sic as 
knave, skaybell, matteyne, and loon, and that 
he was gentiller nor he,—having his hand on 
his whinger, rugging it halflings in and out, 
and that he cared him not, nor the hand that 
he had nowther.” The burgh record makes 
this ruffler as distinct and picturesque as a 


‘figure by Meissonier. 


We have further illustration of old Glasgow 
men and manners in the record of a “ chi- 
rurgeon,” Mills, who probably found more 
patients than payers. He abused the magis- 
tracy, and called the place ‘‘ Hungry Glasgow,” 
which slander was quickly punisled by dragging 
the scandal-monger to the market cross, where 
he openly confessed his fault. The turbulence 
of the people is also illustrated by the order, 
“every booth-holder (shopkeeper) to have in 
readiness within the booth ane halbert, jack, 
and steel bonnet, for eschewing of sic cncon- 
veniences as may happen.” One other record 
is worth noting. The citizens depended in a 
certain degree on influential nobles who were 
their neighbours, The favour of these nobles 
was bought by bribes. The Earl of Argyle 
was not above receiving seventeen gallons of 
wine, nor was Lord Boyd reluctant to take 
a couple of hogsheads; a Lord Provost was 
gratified by half-a-dozen quarts, and for half 
that quantity “the parson of Glasgow” ren- 
dered some honest service, worth paying for 
to that extent. On the other hand, Scottish 
nobles had no reluctance to become traders 
and manufacturers. In 1688, the Viscount 
Tarbat was chief partner in a little manu- 
factory in the city, which paid very good divi- 
dends. 

In former days it was the good old custom 
in Glasgow to inscribe some words of wisdom 
on the front of the houses (the usage has not 
gone out in some continental localities). 
About twenty years ago one was discovered, 
which had long been concealed under a coat- 
ing of plaster. It ran thus :— 

P. 2. 
God, by whose gift this worke I did begin, 
Conserve the same, from skaith, from schame, and sin. 
Lord, as this bvilding bvilt was by thy grace, 
Mak it remaine stil with the bvilder’s race. 

God’s Providence is myne inheritance, 1623 
It is said that the property ¢s still with the 
race of Patrick Maxwell Boyd, the original 
builder. 

Such remains of the olden time are rare, 
but this is easily accounted for. In 1652 
one of those calamities happened to Glasgow 
which are followed by good results. A fire 
broke out which destroyed nearly 11,000 
houses. “ The like of this fire,” it was said, 
“has not been formerly heard of in this 
nation.” Undoubtedly, the ruin was universal, 





and some of the wealthiest burghers wer 
reduced to beggary, but the fire purified the 
place,—its tongue of flame licked up the pegtj. 
lence that was ever lurking or bursting forth, 
With aid from outside, and good will withip 
the city rose out of its ashes, and then, 
naturally, in 1657, the magistrates, following 
the example of Edinburgh, bought an engine 
‘‘ for the occasion of sudden fire, in spouting 
out of water thereon.” Feeling that they could 
now sit down in a certain security, the inhabj. 
tants began to be curious about the world at 
large, and how it was going on. Hitherto, Glas. 
gow had received from Edinburgh a weekly 
sheet of intelligence ; but this was not deemed 
enough, and the magistrates ordered “ Johy 
Fleming to write to his man who lies at 
London, to cause ane diurnal to be sent for 
the town’s use.” Next came a printer, but 
there was little encouragement for the same, 
and he wended his way whence he came; 
upon which one Sandies was tempted to set 
up his press, on the agreement thet he was to 
receive 40/, (sterling) a year, for which he 
was to print gratis whatever the town (mean- 
ing, we suppose, the “ authorities ”) required 
him to print! These were certainly behind. 
hand in the matter of progress in another way, 
for they did not allow a _house-painter to 
exercise his calling in the city till they were 
assured that there was only one like him in 
the burgh, and not one other in all the west 
of Scotland! But progress was being steadily 
made, and in 1682 three Glasgow men got 
permission to set up a manufactory for “da- 
matics, fustines, and stripped vermilliones,” 
expecting great advantage to the country 
therefrom, especially “by keeping much 
money therein which is sent out thereof for 
import of the same.” The checks to progress 
were to be found in the frequent fires, 
The city engine was always there, but it was 
always out of gear. “See,” says a Town 
Council Order, in 1680, “if it can be yet 
made use of in case of need.” Finally, an 
engine was procured from London. One 
almost smiles at reading that a destructive 
fire broke out in Kelso, for the relief of whose 
destitute inhabitants Glasgow raised a con- 
siderable sum; but as this was about to be 
paid over, a fire broke out in Glasgow itself, 
and the subscription for Kelso was forthwith 
applied to the relief of the Glasgovians ! 

In this olden time, religious toleration was 
not one of the Glasgow virtues. Papist, 
Presbyterian, and Episcopalian hated one 
another, and all three united in detesting the 
Quakers. In the seventeenth century espe- 
cially, the members of the Society of Friends, 
in Glasgow, excited as much horror as mad 
dogs on the highway. | Wherever detected 
they were hooted at, pelted, stoned, rolled in 
the mire and dragged through it. This treat 
ment they received at the hands of a [’resby- 
terian ultra-orthodox rabble, people who had 
secured their own religious liberty, and 
would not tolerate such liberty in others. 
The magistracy winked at the offenders, 


and the persecuted Friends at last ap 
pealed to the Privy Council. They 
especially dwelt on one outrage. On 4 


November night, in 1691, while the Friends 
were holding a religious meeting in a hired 
house, a company of Presbyterian chureb- 
elders, with a mob at their heels, broke in 
upon the silent body, hurried most of them 
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into prison, refusing bail, unless the prisoners 

romised never to hold meetings there again, 
and allowing the hired house to be plundered 
and wrecked. All that the supreme Scottish 
Privy Council did was to recommend that if 
the Quakers’ wooden forms had survived 
wreck and plunder, it would be as well to 
restore them to the rightful owners! But we 
turn to better things. 

In the last year of the seventeenth century, 
aman appeared in Glasgow, in whom the city 
found a benefactor, who has been rather un- 
gratefully forgotten. His name was Wilson ; 
he was born in Flakefield, and, in as far as he 
is remembered at all, it is by the name of his 
birthplace. He had been a weaver before he 
served as a soldier in the continental wars, and, 
while so serving, in Germany his eye was 
one day attracted by a woven, blue-and-white, 
chequered handkerchief. It was a lucky moment 
for Glasgow when Flakefield bought this 
article. He stowed it away among his treasures, 
and he resolved ‘‘some day ” to weave one like 
it, In the year above named, he and the 
prized handkerchief, with Flakefield’s father 
and brother, settled in Glasgow, and there the 
exsoldier, returning to his old calling, at- 
tempted to produce a woven blue-and-white 
chequered handkerchief. After some unsuc- 
cessful essays, Flakefield succeeded, and the 
blue-and-white chequers were soon familiar all 
over the country. There was a rage for the 
novel handkerchief. Fresh set up looms could 
hardly produce these articles fast enough, and 
on them the extensive linen manufacture of 
Glasgow was founded. Some years after, the 
town drummer of the city was a man who ex- 
cited much sympathy. This humble official, 
in fact, was no other than Wilson of Flakefield, 
the old soldier and weaver, whose loom had 
started into life the above-named manufacture. 
Bat rival looms, whose owners had greater 
capital, beat out of the field the “ wab- 
ster body” who had done so much for Glasgow. 
He fell into poverty, and all that generous 
Glasgow could, or would, do for him was to 
make him useful (on small pay), in his old 
days—as town drummer ! 

So runs the story, but it is to be suspected 
that there is a dash of romance in the details. 
About the time that Flakefield and his kins- 
men settled in Glasgow, the city was making 
rapid strides in manufacturing importance. 
From its 12,000 inhabitants, in 1695, a 
monthly cess was obtained for the expenses of 
the war, which amounted to 1,800/. It seems 
incredible, but it can be proved. The amount 
of this tribute made Glasgow second only to 
Edinburgh, which contributed 3,880/., andthus, 
inthe courseof a century, Glasgow hadadvanced 
from the fifth to the second city in the king- 
dom of Scotland. Gibson, in his ‘ History,’ ac- 
counts for the comparative superiority of the 
wealth of Glasgow at this time, by stating that it 
had been for some years in possession of the sale 
ofrefined and raw sugars to the greater part of 
Scotland. The vendors were privileged to distil 
spirits from their own molasses, free from every 
sort of duty. Glasgow also exchanged with 
Bristol hides and linen for tobacco, which was 
manufactured into snuff. It is also said that 
“they were the only people in Scotland who 
made soap.” 

But, with regard to manufactures, the late 
Robert Chambers points out that, in 1699, a 
opartnery (with Dunlop, Principal of the Uni- 





versity, among them) was set up “to make 
woollen stuffs of all sorts, . . for men and 
women’s apparel for summer or winter.” To 
this end, the ablest workmen “ airtiests” were 
provided from “the neighbouring nations.” 
The copartnery boasted that among resulting 
benefits would beasaving ofabovel 0,000/. yearly 
in duties hitherto paid as import duty on such 
stuffs from Ireland, to say nothing of what was 
smuggled. In the same year an English com- 
pany was established for the manufacture of 
every sort of hardware, from scythes to pins 
and needles. A rival and entirely native body 
of partners was allowed (for such matters went 
by Privy Council allowance) to establish a 
similar manufactory, and with these it is 
noticeable that the distilleries for every sort 
of spirituous liquor vastly increased, not 
purely for home, but for universal consump- 
tion. 

In the first quarter of the last century, 
Glasgow opened a trade with Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and Barbadoes, not, however, in Scottish 
bottoms, but in vessels chartered from White- 
haven. The vessels carried mixed cargoes for 
sale, bringing back ship-loads of tobacco ; or, 
if the goods were not all sold, as much of the 
plant as the vacant space would admit. The 
first Glasgow vessel that crossed the Atlantic 
was in the eleventh year of the union of Eng- 
land and Scotland—1718. In this tobacco 
trade Glasgow found a mine of wealth, and, 
as the tobacco merchants could soon undersell 
those of Bristol, Liverpool, and Whitehaven, 
these latter traders persecuted their Scottish 
rivals in Parliament and courts of law, putting 
them to vast expense to refute accusations of 
fraud, and with such success as for a time to 
cripple their trade. Thousands of pounds 
were lost. “Ah!” said pious Woodrow, “ you 
don’t understand the language of Providence. 
The Lord frowns upon your trade because you 
put it in the room of religion”; he also attri- 
buted the temporary decay to the establish- 
ment of the Union. It was only temporary, 
and enormous fortunes were founded or realized. 
Then came luxury, and Jax morals, and Jaxer 
religion, and one meeting-house for prayer, 
where of old there were forty, with a display 
of husseydom on the open steeet such as had 
been hitherto unknown, with ruin to some,— 
which Woodrow hoped would be sanctified to 
them. For the ruin that comes by mischance 
of honest trading there was sympathy enough, 
but in those good old times there was no 
mercy for the mercantile rogue. One of these, 
a certain George Cowan, of Glasgow, was 
pilloried, with this explanatory inscription :— 
“ GEORGE COWAN, A NOTORIOUS FRAUDULENT 
BANKRUPT.” Meanwhile, commerce generally 
flourished, and as there was great prosperity, 
so great adversity, as is common, was there 
also. Woodrow rejoiced when misfortune 
could be sanctified ; but the minister of East- 
wood mourns over one great failure, simply 
for the reason that “it was diffused over too 
many parties to be very sensibly felt.” 

At this time Glasgow had not got any 
evil reputation for drinking. In the first 
quarter of the last century, the popular ‘‘ tap ” 
was not whiskey, but ‘twopenny,’ a light ale, 
so called because it was sold in pints at 2d. 
each pint ; but this was a Scottish pint, equal 
to half an English gallon. Let thirstiness 
in hot weather dream of two English quarts of 
whotesome ale (none of the stuff that is doc- 





tored by a barman who “understands cellar 
work”) for 2¢., and sigh for that good time. 
The government of the day thought to profit 
from the extensive popular thirst by laying 
a tax of 6d. a bushel on malt. This was laying 
a penalty of :20,000/. a year on the twopenny 
drinkers. Glasgow broke into insurrection, 
the military opposed the insurgents, lives were 
lost, many persons were wounded in the fray, 
and savage were the feelings and the acts till 
at last Glasgow and twopenny triumphed. 
Triumph and prosperity make some men 
haughty. Glasgow men waxed fat and ex- 
travagant thereupon. Woodrow watched the 
city from his village adjacent to it, and groaned 
that no calamity befell it which it might take 
to heart. At length, however, a plague fell 
upon it which, he trusted, might prove whole- 
some. In October, 1727, he writes :—‘ The 
vermin called bugs are at present extremely 
troublesome at Glasgow. They say they are 
come over with timber and other goods from 
Holland. They are in many houses there, and 
so extremely prolific there is no getting rid of 
them, though many ways have been tried. It 
is not twenty years since they were known, 
and such as had them kept them secret. These 
six or seven years they are more openly com- 
plained of, and now half of the town are 
plagued with them. This is chiefly attributed 
to the frequent alterations of servants, who 
bring them from house to house.” It must 
have been pretty well half a century later that 
Lady Murray came to the rescue, and adver- 
tised her bug-poison as “‘ a secret and infallible 
mixture.” 

When tranquillity reigned in Glasgow after 
the Jacobites had been vanquished, and the 
Whigs (the city was mainly Whiggish) had 
grown weary of chorusing Hanoverian songs, 
and quaffing toasts to ‘“ Augustus” and 
“Great Brunswick,” it fell into the head of 
the most absent of men and most abstruse of 
mathematicians, Dr. Simson, to found a club, 
the first known in Glasgow, which was called 
the Anderston Club. The members, sage 
men all, were wont to have a weekly outing 
every Saturday that it happened to be fine. 
They travelled a Sabbath day’s journey, gave 
themselves up to fun and frolic, surprising in 
philosophers, and from three to seven enjoyed 
hen-broth, rum punch, and a reckless jollity, 
from which they all “pulled up” till clders’ 
hours warned the revellers to wend homeward 
in time for evening prayer. On other days, 
there was grave talk to good listeners, now of 
Greek Odes, anon of Free Trade, a favourite 
subject in Glasgow, as might be expected, since 
Adam Smith was a member of the club, and 
was never tired of delivering himself on the 
subject of the wealth of nations. One of the 
most learned and most eccentric of the members 
was the founder himself: he invariably counted 
his footsteps from the College to Anderston’s 
tavern door, and liked not to be interrupted. 
On one of these passages, just as Dr. Simson 
Lad registered in his mind the number of steps 
he had made, a friend, meeting him, begged 
tu be allowed to put to him one question. The 
doctor looked at him, and muttered, ‘“ Five 
hundred and seventy-three!” The friend 
thought him too civil by ha’f, and wh.n, to 
other questions (concerning a law-pleading and 
how many nieces a certain uncle had), the 
doctor still answered, “Five hundred and 
seventy-three,” the querist remembered the 
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mathematician’s humour, and left him to the 
further enjoyment of it. But we have a greater 
and a better man now to speak of. 

One of the most thorough of Glasgow “men,” 
of scholars, and of gentlemen of the last cen- 
tury was one who has been ungratefully for- 
gotten, namely, the Rev. William Thom. He 
was the first man in Scotland who boldly 
championed those (then) slaves of the soil, the 
miserable, down-trodden Scottish farmers. Jn 
his pulpit at St. Govan’s, near Glasgow, he 
preached to congregations of farmers, and pub- 
lished his sermons. The old landlords must 
have thought Thom a pestilent agitator, who, 
through the tenant farmers, was going to turn 
the world upside down. In truth, however, 
the British Association may see in this bold 
and enlightened minister of the Gospel, and his 
audience the tenant farmers, the earliest sample 
of such an association in this part of Scotland. 
Thom and his congregation formed a section, 
and the former instructed the latter in the 
science with which they were the most con- 
cerned He told them of the comparative value 
of land rents in England and Scotland at that 
period. With praiseworthy audacity, Thom 
exposed the system of rack rent, the rouping 
of tacks and crops, and other ways of oppress- 
ing the cultivators of the land. Nothing that 
referred to humanity was above or below him. 
He helped to people America with emigrants 
of the best sort, and, in the city meal market, 
he kept a sharp eye on the dealings of the 
oatmeal-mongers, and the levying of ladle 
dues. Here is a taste of his quality, taken 
from one of his sermons to farmers :— 

“T have spoke from principle, from abhorrence 
of rapacity, and from pity to the miserable. The 
subject is uncommon. I know of none who 
preached in this strain except the patron and 
ornament of Ireland, whom I should not dare to 
name, because I can never hope to imitate him, 
except in a tender concern for your wretched con- 
ditions.” 

Here are two or three other words ‘ spoke’ 
by this best of patriots to rouse his agricultura 
countrymen to exertion :— 

“The common pecple of Scotland, from time 
immemorial, have, by means and causes which I 
need not mention, been crushed down and held 
in miserable bondage. The free-spirited English 
rarmer would disdain to drudye, and, at the same 


time, live so poorly as our people would be con- 


tent to do.” 

The hearts of the farmers must have thumped 
under their waistcozts when Thom told them 
that the ordinary rent of the corn-fields over 
all England was not more than two ninths of 
their produce ; and he added, “ Surely, if 10s. 
is the rent of good land in England, 40s., 30s., 
or even 20s. an acre, is too high a rent for 
ordinary land here.” So spoke, in 1770, with 
no uncertain voice, this honest man, friend 
of his fellow men, who found in him alone a 
whole association for the advancement of 
science and of themselves, 

Three years after the last-named date, that 
is to say, in 1773, Jobnson, at the age of 
sixty-four, arrived with Boswell at the Saracen 
Inn. Ile seated himself in the parlour, put 
a leg upon each side of the grate, and said, 
“with a mock solemnity,” as Boswell calls it, 
“by way of soliloquy, but loud enough for me 
to hear it, ‘Here am I, an Englishman, sit- 
ting by a coal fire!’” The wit of the remark 
is yet to seek, but to the utterer there speedily 
resorted some of the foremost men of brains 





in the city. Drs. Reid and Stevenson, with 
Mr. Anderson, breakfasted with the travellers. 
These, with Messrs. Foulis (‘the Elzevirs of 
Glasgow”), dined and drank tea with them. 
The Professors received Johnson most respect- 
fully at the College, where he was congratu- 
lated on having successfully used his influence 
to have the New Testament translated into the 
Erse language, which the Scottish Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge had opposed, 
on the ground that it tended to keep up a 
distinction between Highlanders and Low- 
landers. Generally the Glasgow professors 
were afraid of him, and were slow to enter 
into argument with him. The modest sage 
thought they were right, especially Robertson, 
who had “a character to lose”! The brothers 
Foulis, however, seem to have irritated the 
amiable monster by illogical applications of 
expression. Johnson fled to Boswell for refuge, 
and Boswell was unwise enough to boast 
to Johnson of his resorting to him for 
shelter; but the former put him down with 
the assurance that he was merely the “least” 
of two evils. Altogether, the two or three 
October days spent in Glasgow were more 
pleasant to the guest than to the gentlemen 
whom he visited. Boswell, alluding to John- 
son’s comparison of Glasgow with Brentford, 
to the advantage of the latter, thought, now 
the doctor had seen the former, he must feel 
‘© some remorse.” Johnson made no remark; 
and when, ten years later, Boswell ventured 
to suggest that so unfair a comparison was 
shocking, “ Why, then, sir,” he replied, “you 
have never seen Brentford.” 

When the celebrated statesman, William 
Windham, left Eton in 1766, before he was a 
statesman or celebrated, he was sent to Glas- 
gow University, where he had for tutors the 
learned Anderson and “ Euclid” Simson. Wind- 
ham, however, was not there more than a year, 
when he went to Oxford. Nearly twenty 
years later, that is in 1785, he revisited the 
ancient city, without being much impressed. 
“On the way,” he says in his diary, “I had 
allowed myself to ramble too much from what 
should have been the subject of my thoughts, 
viz, the recollection of the period of my first 
being in this country. Indulged only in 
fancies. . . Feel at the sight of the College, 
and, in general, upon arriving here, not so 
strong as at return to Oxford; reason probably 
the interval too long, the stay not lung enough, 
the character of the place too, perhaps, not so 
striking.” At the ceremony of Burke’s ad- 
mission, he notices that ‘“‘ none but boys were 
present”; and on visiting the mathematical 
class, that it appeared to be much smaller 
than in his time. Of the society, he had no 
reason to complain. He, with Burke and 
lord Maitland, dined in the College Hall, 
with all the wise and hilarious men, Meek, 


Richardson, Hamilton, Young, Millar, 
sen, and jun., and the Drs. Williamson, 
Stevenson, Wilson (and two sons), Irwin, 


Reid, and Taylor. How Windham pleased 
and was pleased, he records in simple terms: 
“T remained among the latest, finding in them 
so much wish that I should stay, and in my- 
self so much satisfaction in my staying, that 
I was content to sacrifice to that motion, time 
that would otherwise have been spent with 
Lady Harris.” Later in the day, he had 


political business to transact at his inn; and, 
later still, he writes, “ From the inn we were 








conducted in grand and orderly procession. 
the windows on each side being lined, and, 
transparency with different inscriptions carrieg 
before us to Dr. Stevenson’s, where we wer 
to sup.” There is no such honouring of 
scholars and politicians now, no such ear] 
banquets nor such late suppers, as was then 
the wont in Glasgow. 

A year after Windham’s visit to the com. 
mercial capital of Scotland, a treaty of naviga. 
tion and commerce was arranged between 
Franceand England. At the end of the first 
volume of Lord Auckland’s ‘Correspondence’ 
a copy of this treaty is inserted, and appended 
thereto are some acute observations written 
by a Glasgow merchant. Among them we 
find a couple of illustrations of Glasgow life 
and manners. “There is a great distiller 
here,” says the writer, “called Stein, who, by 
taking a few phials out of his pocket, wil] 
turn a bottle of our whiskey here in five 
minutes into rum, raki, or brandy, as you cal] 
for.” As an illustration of the easy adapta 
bility of Glasgow workmen to any kind of 
work, the same writer tells us as follows :— 
“Mr. John Cross had a great rope-walk at 
Port Glasgow ; he quarrelled with his men 
about wages, and about thirty of them left 
him; he did not mind it much at first, sup- 
posing they would come back again, but 
seeing nothing of them for some weeks, he 
inquired after them, and found they were all 
sitting on fine lawn looms at Paisley.” 

We have now to adda few words on one 
of the phases of the religious police of the 
city. 

There was once a strict police-supervision 
of the streets on Sundays, from midnight to 
midnight, for the better observance of the Sab- 
bath. At 12 o’clock on Saturday night, when 
the Sabbath began, to 12 o’clock on Sunday 
night, when it finished, all the gates of the 
city were closed, and no one was allowed to 
pass in or out, save on very special necessity. 
In the daytime, ‘‘ Compurgators,” ‘‘Seizers,” 
or as Andrew Fairservice calls them, in ‘ Rob 
Roy,’ “Searchers,” were appointed to take note 
of all persons idling on the highway or drink- 
ing in taverns, or even in their own houses, 
during kirk hours. A man who shaved him- 
self or a barber who dressed his wig on the 
Sabbath risked being had up before the Kirk 
Session, where, if he was not mulcted in 
twelve shillings, Scots, he came in for a 
rebuke, which was often administered in the 
kirk itself, before a grinning majority of the 
congregation. It is said that the Compur- 
gators were respectable and responsible men, 
who did their duty sternly, and were never 
tempted (in tavern or private house, when 
they came upon a company of ungodly tip- 
plers) to put their lips toa pint stoup, wink 
their eye over the edge of it, and therewith 
make no unfavourable report to the Kirk 
authorities. It is clear, however, that 4 
“consideration,” or the lack of it, might in- 
fluence the less honest searchers. The Sab- 
bath regulation was carried to excess when 
even the sale of milk was forbidden on Sur 
days; but it hardly reached the Geneva rule, 
which forbade a man, under penalty, kissing 
his own wife, on the Lord’s Day. 

At last, rule and Compurgators came to an 
end, but both flourished till towards the end 
of the last century. Down to that time, and not 
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eye on the unrighteous people who sought for 
fresh air in fields and meadows and country 
janes. They would almost stone a man for 
whistling a call to his own dog on the Sab- 
bath. At length, the Glasgow Compurgators 
caught a Tartar. They found a Mr. Peter 
Blackburn (grandfather, it is said, of the 


judge) walking one Sabbath afternoon on 
“the Green.” In a trice, they had the Sab- 


path-breaking wretch in the guard - house. 
But Peter snapped his fingers at them. He 
did more; he “raised an action” against 
them, recovered damages, and, as a conse- 
quence, brought the system, and, as some 
thought, the Sabbath itself, to an end for 
ever. The Dunfermline “Seizers” had more 
vitality in them. They did not finally die 
out till about 1820. Yet can it be said that 
they have died out in Glasgow? Only about 
a month ago, a man was taken up and con- 
victed for singing “ Willie brewed a peck o’ 
maut,” in the street, on the Lord’s Day; he 
pleaded that he sang the words to one of 
Moody and Sankey’s hymn tunes, but that 
did not save him from being mulcted in a fine 
for the offence in the words! 

We must not omit to mention a social side 
of Glasgow life which is not yet extinct. We 
allude to the once famous Glasgow Clubs. 
One of the most renowned of those social 
Clubs, and the longest lived of those founded 
in the last century, flourished long after the 
nineteenth century began. It was established 
by the very cream of the arrogant Tobacco 
Aristocracy, and they were so exclusive that 
the number of members was limited to nine. 
The name was democratic enough; it was 
“The Hodge Podge,” and the title was better 
warranted when the roll was enlarged and 
sages, wits, and men with various qualifications 
were admitted into membership. Among the 
first members who joined the Tobacco Lords 
was Dr. Moore, the author of ‘Zeluco,’ and 
the father of Sir John Moore. In later days, 
the heroic son was made an honorary member 
among the old fellows, who still wore their 
scarlet cloaks, aud were proud of the depth of 
their purses. Sir John, going on foreign 
expedition, gravely wrote to the fraternity :— 
“] am preparing to go to Sicily, where I hope 
to do nothing to render me unworthy of being 
a member of the Hodge Podge Club.” 

Lord Ross’s Club was the name of another 
society, which met in a tavern kept by one 
Ross. It was said that the man who began it 
did so out of sheer weariness of solemn even- 
ings at home. Their jollity, however, seems 
to have been of an extremely moderate sort. 
According to Dr. Strang, the histerian of the 
Glaszow Clubs, the members met “ over their 
tankard of twopenny and glass of Jamaica, 
running up a nightly score of from three to 
four pence each, or at most to sixpence.” There 
Was more extravagance at the Morning and 
Evening Club, where the members fore- 
gathered twice a day and spent twice as 
much, 

On London newspaper day this club was at 
its liveliest. On that much-expected morning, 
the firing of a gun announced the arrival of 
the post, and at the report every member 
turned out of bed, about 6 A.M., and rushed 
down to the then fashionable quarter, Currie’s 
Close, and in the well-warmed parlour of the 


club drank the hot herb ale, read the papers, his patient had died. ‘ Impossible!” cried 
then joined his comrades in a debating | the doctor, “he cannot be dead yet. 





assembly where the affairs of the nation were 
discussed, and finally they broke up at eight, 
when they hurried home to breakfast. They 
met again at night to talk of business, but not 
avoiding the affairs of neighbours, with which 
they had really nothing to do. 

Indeed, most matters seem to have been 
formerly entered upon over twopenny or 
Glenlivet. We hear of a reverend Glasgow 
divine, Dr. Hamilton, and oneof his parishioners 
opening a conference in an ale-house over a 
gill of spirits and a piece of oat cake. The 
pastor closed his eyes to ask a blessing, but 
he was so long in the doing of it that his 
fellow-townsman eat the cake and emptied the 
stoup. On addressing himself to the refresh- 
ment, the anger of the disappointed minister 
was aroused ; but the lay citizen drily remarked 
that next time he would do well to watch as 
well as pray. 

Of the other Glasgow Clubs, we may notice 
the Gaelic, where the members were bound 
to speak the ancient tongue from seven to 
nine, that is, as long as they were sober. To 
the Accidental Club, of which any man might 
be a member by entering it, Dr. Ranken 
belonged. This was the modest historian 
who, wishing to know how his ‘ France’ was 
appreciated, once asked a librarian, to whom 
he was unknown, if Dr. Ranken’s ‘France’ 
were in. ‘ Sir,” was the reply, “it never was 
out /” Club funerals were generally very 
merry meetings. Club dinners were some- 
times monotonous. The Face Club never had 
any other dish but sheeps’ heads, and the 
standing dishes of the Sons of the Clergy, 
in Glasgow, were “a haggis, a sheep’s head, 
tripe, and black puddings.” The Grey Club 
got drunk for the glory of Hanover. The 
Meridian boasted of the jolly good ale and 
old, which they drank at their noon dinner. 
The Pig Club drank hard, played deeply, and 
encouraged piety to such an extent that, in a 
drunken fury against the drama, they set fire 
to the theatre, and, with the building, burnt 
the beautiful Mrs. Bellamy’s wardrobe, worth 
nearly 1,000/. Those old Glasgow tipplers 
had a sort of shame at their excess in drink- 
ing whiskey ; but Dr. Towers’s remedy to con- 
ceal the odour of that spirit was generally 
adopted, and the whiskey imbibers ‘‘topped 
up” with a couple of glasses of rum, and then 
slowly moved home under the compound effect. 
However drunk they might seem, there was 
only sympathy for them, if they were moving 
homeward, at elders’ hours, for prayer; where- 
as sober persons, wending to, or returning 
from, the playhouse and Shakspeare, had to 
run the gauntlet of coarse and orthodox 
ruffians. Playgoers were excluded from the 
What-you-please Club, where gluttony was 
looked upon as a virtue, especially if sucking- 
pig was in question. Itis told of one Lingham, 
a member, that love for this viand was so 
strong in him, he once remained at a country 
inn, where there was a litter just ready for 
the spit, until he had finished the whole family 
of young porkers! The Medical Club, too, 
had its peculiar illustrations, One is to be 
found in a Dr. Woodward, who had a patient 
in another member, a gentleman who always 
had his fee in his hand to give to the doctor 
as he felt his pulse. One day, Woodward 
arrived only to hear that, a few minutes before, 
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me sce him; some trance or heavy sleep, 
perhaps.” The doctor accordingly went to 
the bedside in a darkened apartment. He 
felt the pulse,“and also a couple of guineas 
in the dead man’s hand, which he took quietly 
into his own as honestly earned. “Ay! ay! 
Poor fellow,” said the doctor, “he is dead. 
There is a dastixy in all things!” And with 
this tag of morality went on his way. 

While on the subject of death, we may 
naturally add a word on that of funerals in 
Glasgow in the last century, and this can 
hardly be done more effectually than by copy- 
ing an advertisement in the Glasgow local 
paper, 1747 :— 

“ James Hodge, who lives in the first closs above 
the Cross, on the west side of the High Street, con- 
tinues to sell burying crapes ready made; and his 
wife’s niece, who lives with him, dresses dead 
corpses at as cheap a rate as was formerly done by 
her aunt, having been educated by her and per- 
fected at Edinburgh, whence she has lately 
arrived, and brought with her all the newest and 
best fashions.” 

In 1789, we are informed that “ Miss 
Christy Dunlop, Leopard Closs, High Street, 
dresses the dead, as usual, in the most fashion- 
able manner.” ‘Ten years later, “ Miss Chris- 
tian Brown, at her shop at the west side of 
Hutcheson Street, carries on the business of 
making dead jlannels and getting up burial 
crapes, &c. She also carries on the mantua 
making at her house in Duncan Closs, High 
Street, where a mangle is kept, as formerly.” 
Such are a few illustrations of the grimmer as 
well as the rollicking side of life in Glasgow 
in the last century, and, indeed, in the early 
years of the present one. 

The old fashion of eccentric clubs has not 
died out in Glasgow. When Lord Palmerston 
visited the University there as Lord Rector, 
he met with an ovation. The captain of the 
Clyde boat, on the Prime Minister landing, 
gave him a salute of nineteen guns, and, when 
asked to give a reason for it, could find no 
better than that my lord was Lord Warden of 
theCinque Ports ! The Gaiter Club invited him 
to become a Gaiter ; his gout was no obstacle, 
as the Gaiters did not undertake much walk- 
ing, or, indeed, any. At his inauguration 
dinner, the rev, joker, Norman Macleod, pro- 
fessed to have come direct from Balmoral with 
the Queen’s approval of the Premier being 
also a Gaiter, though Her Majesty doubted 
whether the double honour was not too heavy 
a burden for proud but weak mortality. Lord 
Palmerston himself plunged into high jinks, 
and gloried in having become a single Gaiter. 
“‘T don't know,” he said, ‘‘ whether the gaiters 
you wear be long or short, but my memory of 
this day will be as long as you can desire.” 
The aged statesman went into the fun of the 
thing with all the zest of youth. 

The growth of the city is the most 
interesting feature in its history. Half a 
million of people fight the battle of life 
round the spot where Mungo pitched his tent. 
For Bishop Rae’s one bridge, there are now 
five, and for the sixteen smelting furnaces of 
1830, there are now nearly ten times the 
number. Iron, coal, cotton, and its dye of 
Turkey red, enter largely into the causes of its 
prosperous industry, and if the Glasgow dis- 
tilled whiskey be of marvellous strength, there 
is there also the purest and sweetest of waters, 
brought from a distance of forty miles. 
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Three Centuries of English Poetry, being Selec- 
tions from Chaucer to Herrick. With 


Introductions and Notes by Rosaline Orme | 
Masson, and a General Preface by David | 


Masson, M.A., LL.D. (Macmillan & Co.) 


CounTLEss as are the collections of poetry that | 


have been made, there is always room for a new 
one; and such a new one as that before us is 
always sure of a hearty welcome. Mrs, Masson 
has done her work with knowledge and skill 
and good taste; and, on the whole, we know 
of no volume of the kind and of the size that 


surpasses, or indeed equals, this of hers, It | 


differs from the ordinary compilations in the 
freshness and independence with which its 
selections are made. Mrs. Masson has not 


merely followed the conventional footpaths, | 


and visited only the commonly recognized 
flower beds. She has wandered freely in the 
meadows and gardens of our poetry; and 
gathered for herself in out-of-the-way nooks 
and corners, and returned laden with choice 
treasures. Comparing her selection with Mrs. 
Cooper’s, let us say,—the ‘ Muses’ Library, 
issued some four generations ago,—it is en- 
couraging to see how much more is known 
now of our older literature. Mrs, Masson is 
not afraid to quote abundantly from Chaucer 
and Langland and Dunbar; Elizabethan 
literature is judiciously represented. We hope 
her volume may enjoy the general circulation 
it deserves. 

We notice one or two errors of the pen, 
of knowledge, or of taste, that have caught 
our eye. 

P. 140. “ Elinour Rumming ” is spoken of as 
“an alewife, whose roadside inn at Sothray, 
near Leatherhead, was a favourite resort in 
Skelton’s time.” The name of the county is 
made into that of a hamlet : Sothray=Surrey. 
Fancy saying Skelton lived at Norfolk, 
near Diss. 

P. 142. “ Neither flesh nor feel” should be 
“neither flesh nor fell.” A common phrase ; 
see it in ‘King Lear,’ v. 3. 24. 

P. 222. Mrs. Masson gives the date com- 
monly given for Spenser's death, But it 
would seem, from a letter from John Chamber- 
lain to Sir Dudley Carleton, pointed out by 
the late Col. Cunningham, that he died on the 
13th, not the 17th, of January. 

P. 225, note. It is fairly certain Spenser 
came to England with Raleigh, to publish the 
first three books of the ‘Faerie Queene,’ in 
1589, not 1590. 

P. 285. “ With whom no king or raiser 
may compare.” An obvious misprint. 

P. 330. The interpretation “listened” for 
“whist,” in the song from the ‘Tempest,’ can 
scarcely be right. 

Here is a queer way of speaking from Prof. 
Masson’s contribution to the volume :— 
“The Student of Langland and Chaucer 
will cut deeply into the England of the four- 
teenth century with that two-handed axe”! 

Something worse must be recorded. Mrs, 
Masson attributes the ‘Duchess of Malfi’ to 
Middleton! We are afraid we must conclude 
she knows nothing of the style of either 
Webster or Middleton, if she can take away 
from the one, or give to the other, such a song 
as “ Hark! now everything is still.” 








| 
| Bacon’s Essays. With Introduction, Notes, 
| and Index. By Edwin A. Abbott, D.D. 
2 vols. (Longmans & Co.) 
Or the controversy to which the Introduction 
| has given rise, we do not propose now to 
speak at length, because it is not yet con- 
cluded. Dr. Abbott strongly resented the 
account which Mr. Spedding gave of his views. 
He altogether refused to accept the portrait 
| drawn by his antagonist, and we think he has 
| justified his refusal. Certainly Bacon’s character 
and value, both as a man and as a philosopher, 
seem likely to remain permanent matters of 
| contention. Highly appreciating and warmly 
admiring, as we do, all that Mr. Spedding has 
accomplished, we yet doubt whether we are at 
present near a final settlement of those ques- 
tions. It has become pretty clear that the 
| epigrams of Pope and of Macaulay must be 
taken for epigrams, and nothing more. But 
all is not done when the brilliant essayist has 
been shown to have been airing his wit rather 
than successfully arriving at the truth. Bacon 
has been deified; he has been demonized ; he 
has undergone a conjoint process. In other 
words, he has been white-washed; he has 
been black-washed ; and, by Macaulay, he has 
been painted part black and part white, as a 
sort of semi-Ethiop, fair-faced but black- 
bosomed. Not one of these efforts can be 
pronounced an absolute success. Nor, of 
wiiters of better discernment and sounder 
judgment than these extremists, can any one 
yet, we think, be said to have adequately suc- 
ceeded. Success, indeed, has scarcely been 
possible till Mr. Spedding gathered together, 
in an unexampled way, the materials for the 
task. Nor has even he gathered in every- 
thing. With such great helps as are now 
provided for a more complete knowledge of the 
facts, a more trustworthy verdict than has yet 
been given may, surely, be hoped for with 
confidence. 

Meanwhile, we welcome the edition of the 
Essays now before us. The Introduction con- 
sists of five chapters, headed respectively 
‘‘ What Bacon was Himself,” “ Bacon as a Phi- 
losopher,” ‘‘ Bacon as a Theologian and Ecclesi- 
astical Politician,” “ Bacon as a Politician,” 
‘* Bacon as a Moralist,” written temperately, 
and, we need scarcely say, with a clear intelli- 
gence. They well deserve reading; and, when- 
ever they are read, will be read with interest. 
So far as the purpose of the series to which 
these volumes belong—the London Series of 
English Classics—is concerned, the Introduc- 
tion is undoubtedly somewhat long; but the 
general reader will make no such complaint. 
On the other hand, we could wish the notes 
were somewhat fuller. To be thoroughly in- 
telligible, Bacon needs no sparing annotation. 
On the whole, we cordially recommend this 
edition as extremely convenient and useful. 








The Complete Poems of Sir John Davies, Edited, 
with Memorial-Introduction and Notes, by 
the Rev. Alexander B. Grosart. 2 vols. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

We have to thank Mr. Grosart for what is 

probably a quite complete edition of Sir John 

Davies’s Poems. Besides ‘ Nosce Teipsum,’ 

the ‘ Hymns to Astrza,’ and other well-known 

works, he gives us some 200 pages of pieces 





“either printed for the first time, or for the 





first time published among Davies’s poems” 
These additions are more important for the sake 
of the completeness of the collection than fo 
their intrinsic merit. The metaphrase of some 
of the psalms, printed from a MS. in the pos. 
session of Dr. David Laing, though superio; 
to some other efforts of the same kind, is yet 
far from being a success ; still, we are glad to 
have it. The work is executed with the 
editor’s characteristic care and accuracy. A 
few misprints may have escaped him, as jp 
ii. 30 (“ He first taught him that that keeps 
the monuments”). We do not know how he 
would read the second of these two lines :— 

Brunus, which deems himselfe a faire sweet youth, 

Is thirty-nine yeares of age at least. 

(Dyce reads :— 

Is nine and thirty years of age at least ; 
with a note “So MS., except that it has thir. 
tieth’’) ; and we see no reason for altering, or 
retaining the alteration of, “ranging” into 
‘‘ raging ” in the seventeenth Epig.:— 

So thoughts of drinking, thriving, wenching, war, 

And borrowing money ranging in his mind. 

But, so far as the collection and the text are 
concerned, Mr. Grosart has done his work 
well. 

Few will deny that it was work worth 
doing, and doing well. It is vain, indeed, to: 
make definitions of poetry which would de- 
prive any poet of his well-won title. What- 
ever may be said as to what poetry should be, 
the fact remains that the author of ‘ Nosce 
Teipsum’ is a poet. Inthe kingdom of poetry, 
as has been said, are many mansions, and 
undoubtedly one of these belongs to Sir John 
Davies, however we may describe it—however 
we may censure its style and arrangement. 
Far be from us any such critical, or scholi- 
astic, formulz as would prevent us from all 
due appreciation of such refined imaginative 
thoughtandsubtle finished workmanshipas mark 
the first notable philosophical poem of our litera- 
ture. The epigrams possess an interest of a 
very different kind, for Davies differed a good 
deal from himself, to speak in a Greek manner. 
Like Stephano’s monster, he had two voices. 
“His forward voice” is heard when he dis- 
courses of the soul of man and the immortality 
thereof; “his backward voice is to utter 
foul speeches and detract.” Mr. Grosart, it 
seems, had “compunctious visitings” as to 
republishing these latter utterances; but he 
had the good sense to resist them. Certainly, 
he would have failed to do his duty had he 
not resisted them. And one must be careful 
not to judge in an exaggerated manner of 
what there is of grossness in them. There are 
many worse ways of speaking than plain lan- 
guage. Words that are nauseous to our fine 
palates had once no bad taste for natures that 
were certainly as truly healthful and as 
genuinely refined as we can boast tobe. Any- 
how, the life pictures these epigrams give are 
much too precious to be lost or thrown aside. 
They bring the old Elizabethan London vividly 
before us, with all its rough humours, its wild 
wit, its boisterous vitality. ‘A mad world, 
my masters.” They did not play at living, 
those Elizabethans, but lived hard and fully 
and furiously. It was not their way to sip at 
the cup of enjoyment ; they drank deep, and 
jested loudly, and laughed louder. 

Here is a portrait from the gallery :— 


Oft in my laughing rimes I name a Gull ; 
But this new term will many questions breed ; 
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Therefore at first I will express at full, 

Who is a true and perfect Gull indeed : 

A Gull is he who fears a velvet gown, 

And when a wench is brave dares not speak to her ; 
‘4 Gull is he which traverseth the town, 

And is for marriage known a common wooer. 

A Gull is he which while he proudly wears 
Asilver-hilted rapier by his side, 

Endures the lies and knocks about the ears, 

Whilst in his sheath his sleeping sword doth bide. 

A Gull is he which wears good handsome clothes, 
Aud stands in Presence stroking up his hair, 

And fills up his unperfect speech with oaths, 

But speaks not one wise word throughout the year. 
Put to define a Gull in terms precise: 

A Gull is he which seems and is not wise. 

We wish we could speak as favourably of 
Mr. Grosart’s ‘‘ Memorial-Introduction ” as we 
can of his text; but, in the first place, it is 
much too long,—of a volume of some 340 
pages, it occupies 124!—and, secondly, it 
is, in other respects, far from satisfactory. We 
are convinced Mr. Grosart is really impeding 
the object he has at heart—which we take to be 
that we should all know our old writers better 
—by these ‘‘ Memorial-Introductions,” as he 
js pleased to call them. They are lions, or 
something yet more portentous, in the path, 
and the ordinary reader turns and flees. 
Did Mr. Grosart see in our columns, 
some weeks ago, an account of certain 
great squeezings performed on the library 
of an Oriental monarch? We really think a 
new profession ought to be started—the 
Squeezing profession, and Mr. Grosart have the 
benefit of its services. We should like him 
always to keep a Squeezer on the premises. 
How unmixedly pleasant it might then be to 
peruse his volumes! Donne’s works, let us 
suppose, carefully edited by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, and firmly squeezed by Mr. Stringent 
Bramah, Fellow of the Royal Society for the 
Compression of Talk ! 

We add a couple of specimens of things 
we should like reshaped, or compressed, or 
altogether crushed :— 

“Similarly, how succinctly memorable is this of 
man’s unwillinghcod to know himself,” &c. 

“*Nosce Teipsum’ is as radiant as the dew- 
bedabbled grass with delicacies of fancy, not a few 
of the ‘fancies’ being as exquisitely touched as 
divine work.” 








Persian Art. By Major R. Murdoch Smith, 

R.E, (Chapman & Hall.) 

Waen a Committee of Council on Education 
issues a ‘*hand-book”’ on art for the South Ken- 
sington Museum, the art- student naturally 
concludes, and so does the public, that it must 
be a work of authority and undoubted correct- 
ness, at least as far as historical subjects are 
concerned; but, in this case, such conclusion 
is utterly illusory. 

It may be argued that it is scarcely neces- 
sary to criticize a small brochure of this kind, 
and that it is correct enough for a popular 
book ; but, for the reasons above mentioned, 
criticism is the more necessary, in order 
that the Committee of Council on Education 
may be made aware of what they have done, 
and that the numerous historical blunders 
contained in these forty-six pages may be 
corrected, or hereafter we may possibly find 
4 first Minister of the Crown quoting it as 
an authority on some historical subject. 

In the first place, we gather from this “guide- 
book” ‘that all the people who dwell under 
Persian rule are of the Sheah (Shi'a) sect,” 
that is, followers of ’Ali; and that this has 





“kept alive the feeling of nationality,” and 
“prevented union with the native Mussulman 
states.” What “the native Musalman states” 
may refer to we are at a loss to conceive, not- 
withstanding that we know a little of Persian 
and Muhammadan history. 

Again, “‘ The Turanian or Turkish element 
in the population is religiously,” as well as 
politically, amalgamated with the Persian.” 
Is the Turkish portion of the people “ Shiah” 
too? The followers and successors of Muham- 
mad are all turned into “rude Bedouins.” 
Were a// the inhabitants of Arabia, and the 
inhabitants of the seat of the Ahilafat, ‘‘ rude 
Bedouins”? What may be the signification 
of Bedouin in the writer’s vocabulary ! 

Although Persia is acknowledged to have 
been the ‘‘ central point” in the transit trade 
before the discovery of the route round the 
Cape, still it is presumed throughout this 
“ suide-book” that all, or very nearly all, the 
“Chinese porcelains found in Persia” are “ of 
the period of Shah Abbas, if not earlier date.” 
Of their being earlier—centuries earlier—there 
cannot be a doubt. Is not the writer of the 
“ ouide-bock” aware that the earlier Ahalifahs 
of the house of ‘Abbas (in no way connected 
with Shih ’Abbis) entertained thousands of 
Tattir soldiery in their pay, and that many of 
their Turkish slaves held some of the highest 
positions in the state? They, of course, re- 
quired vessels and utensils as well as other 
people, and what can be more natural than 
that they brought china vessels along with 
them, or afterwards imported them? and doubt- 
less, the traders from AAita and Turkistain 
brought great quantities of porcelain thence 
for sale, because it was famed, and in 
use, from very early times. Besides, it can- 
not be supposed that porcelain vessels were 
not used by Muhammadans before the time of 
Shih ’Abbas [a.H. 990 = a.p. 1582]; and, 
in Muhammadan history, we constantly read 
of “vessels and utensils of great value” among 
the household property of great men. The 
500 laden camels despatched by Chingiz Ahan 
to the capital of the Khwarazmi Sultan, 
among other valuable things, bore a quantity 
of porcelain, which was also known as Fagh- 
firi, from Faghfir, the title by which the 
Chinese rulers were styled. The author of 
the “guide book” himself says the Persians 
called one sort of this porcelain “ Khalif’s 
china.” For the above reasons it is alto- 
gether improbable that “porcelain of hard 
paste, like that of China,” was ever made in 
Persia—certainly not before the irruption of 
the Mughals. The Chinese letters which the 
pieces bear can also be accounted for, if this 
view of the matter be taken; but, after the 
Mughals conquered the different states of [ran- 
Zamin now constituting the Persian empire, 
which conquest happened some thirty-five 
years before Hilaki entered it, it is possible, 
though improbable, that Chinese potters may 
have accompanied the Mughal urdds. Other 
artisans certainly did. In the accounts of 
Chingiz Khan's irruption, the Mughals ‘‘ and 
infidels of Chin” are constantly referred to when 
speaking of his troops. He had many Chinese 
officers in his armies, and enlisted many 
Chinese troops to serve under them, years 
before his invasion of Iran. In his main 
army alone there were no less than 10,000 
engineers and artisans, most of whom were 


Chinese. 





We next come to “ pear-shape pots from the 
ruins” of what Major Smith calls “Rhe or 
Rhages (a city whose origin is unknown, but 
of which mention is made in the Book of 
Tobias, and which was, undoubtedly, one of 
the principal cities of Persia long before the 
Christian era),” and which, by the same 
account, was destroyed “about 1250.” In 
another place, 1256 is given as the date of its 
destruction. Rai (there is no / in the word), 
“ of which nothing is known,” the famous city 
of ’Irak-i- Ajam—M edia, not Persia—is said to 
have been founded by Hoshang, of the Pesh- 
Dad dynasty ; but others affirm that Rai and 
Raz, two brothers, the sons of Muklin, agreed 
to found a city, but when it was finished they 
quarrelled about its name, each desiring that 
it should be named after himself. The sub- 
ject was referred to the chief men of the 
country, and it was settled in this manner,— 
that the city should be called Rai, after one 
brother, and its people Riazi, after Riz, the 
other brother ; and certainly this custom has 
been kept up ever since, and gives some colour 
of truth to the tradition. Rai was most 
flourishing, perhaps, in the time of Bahrim, 
but it was in a high state of prosperity in the 
time of the second and third Khalifahs of the 
house of ’Abbias, when it contained 6,400 ham- 
mams, 1,200 kiraiwan-sarie, 1,360 mosques, 
&c. There was no city in the Musalman 
dominions so large or so populous, with the 
exception of Baghdad and Nishapir. 

Rai was taken, pillaged, levelled with the 
dust, and its people massacred, in 618 a.H.— 
spring, A.D. 1221—and turned into a desert, 
not by Hilaki, but by Jabah and Swidie, the 
two Mughal leaders who were detached by 
Chingiz from Samarkand in pursuit of the 
Sultan of A/warazm. This happened more 
than thirty-five years before Hilakii crossed 
the Oxus, and when he was an infant of three 
years, and 700,000 persons of repute are said 
to have perished on that occasion. Hialaki 
Khan, moreover, was not the son of Chingiz 
(the letters in his name are Ch, ¢, n, 9, %, 2), 
even though Sir J. Malcolm, in his ‘ History 
of Persia,’ Chapt. xii., perpetrates the lament- 
able blunder of calling him, and Mangi his 
brother, Chingiz’s sons. At page 8 of this 
“ guide- book,’ Hilakii is said to have only 
entered Persia in 1256, and yet, at page 13, 
he is said to have destroyed ‘‘Rhe” “ about 
1250”! 

Again, “ Malik Shah (a.p. 1072)” was not 
a “ Mogul sovereign of Persia.” The first of 
the Mug/als, on whom the sovereignty of 
Iran - Zamin was conferred—it had been 
hitherto ruled by governors from its conquest 
by the Mughals—was Hilaki Ahan, who 
crossed the Oxus into Iran, for the first time 
in his life, on the first day of Zi-Hijjah, a.u. 
653 = 31st December, 1255 a.p. 

It is said, at page 43, that the best and 
famous Khain-Baligh paper is known as “Khan 
Baluk,” and “supposed to come from China,” 
Any one who knows aught of Oriental MSS. 
and writing, not “amateurs” only, knows 
full well that A/ain-Baligh is the name of 
the city founded in China by Kublae Ka’an, 
and that the best paper was there made, and 
was called after it in consequence. Samarkand, 
however, was famous for the manufacture of 
a beautiful silken paper some centuries before 
Khan-Bialigh was founded. 

Respecting the “ glazed tiles,” the author of 
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the “ guide-book ” appears never to have been 
in Sind or the Panjab, in which countries, 
now provinces, all the tombs and mosques, 
with few exceptions, are covered with similar 
glazed tiles; and even in Hindiistin they 
are not uncommon. Sind was the first point 
assailed by the Musalmans in their advance to 
the Indus, and they were ’Arabs—the author's 
“rude Bedouins.” 

As regards the “inscription” on a vase, 
No. 1224, ’76, “‘said to be Pehlavi,” can no 
one be found to decipher it, and tell us whether 
it is Pahlawi or not ! 








Cursor Mundi: a Northumbrian Poem of th 
Fourteenth Century. Part ILI, Edited for 





the Early English Text Society, by the Rev. 

Richard Morris, M.A. (Triibner & Co.) 
THE praisewort' y industry of Dr. Morris has 
already put into our hands three-quarters of | 
this very lengthy aud most valuable composi- 
tion. We have noticed the two former sections, 
and this third instalment is quite as full of | 
interest as either of those which have preceded | 
it. The Scripture history is taken up during 
the childhood of Jesus, and carried down to 
the death of Ananias and Sapphira, but is 
intermingled, as before, with much that is legen- 
dary. This matter is extremely interesting, 
and can never be left out of sight by a student 
of early history when he has to form an 
estimate of the sources from which medieval 
learning was derived, and of what its influence 
must have been on those who could receive it. 
But of course it is for the student of language 
that this work has most value, and to him its | 
worth is immensely enhanced by the form in 
which it is sent forth, viz, four texts printed 
in parallel columns, so that it is possible to 
compare their variations at every line. How 





very suggestive such a comparison must be 
will be best seen from an example, which we 
choose with a view of suggesting that some | 
attention should be drawn to variations of | 
a like character with the one in question, 
either in the notes or glossary. 

On p. 918, in an account of the accusation 
of Christ befure Pilate, and the vain endeavours 
of the Jews to find such evidence as would | 
induce the Governor tocondemn him, we read :— 

Up par stert tua panteners 
In middes pat consile. 
This is the text of the Cotton MS., and the 
Gottingen MS. has nearly the same words. 
But the Fairfax MS. presents us with a curious 
variation, thus,— 
Up per stert ij felouns 
In middis pat counsile. 

The two false witnesses who were panteners in 
the first copy have been described by a word 
more easy to comprehend in the later version. 
The earlier word is probably not pantener at 
all, but pautener, and the u has been mistaken 
for x. It is clearly the old French word 
pautonier, which Roquefort defines as “‘ homme 
sans profession ni demeure fixe, qui se louoit 
au premier venu, pour ¢tre employé aux 
ouvrages les plus vils, et les plus abjets, ou 
pour commettre de mauvaises actions ; homme 
pret & tout faire.” Now it was exactly two 
such fellows, ready for anything, that were 
wanted in this case, and they well deserved to | 
be translated into ‘‘felouns.” But the latest 
MS. of the four has made an amusing varia- | 
tion, and runs thus :— 





. Up po stirte two pardoners 

pat false were, ful of gile. 
Now there can be little doubt that, when this 
was written, the old word pauteners had 
vanished from the language, and the adapter 
did not know what it meant ; but there had 
arisen a set of men, out of whom, if the 
description in Chaucer’s prologue be a true one 
—aud we have no reason to doubt that—two 
false witnesses might easily have heen found. 
And so the scribe reads ‘“ pardoners” for 
“ pauteners,” and no doubt felt that he had 
given the correct sense. Instances of similar 
changes meet us very frequently, and give a 
lively interest to the study of these parallel 
texts, and deserve, as we may well hope they 
will obtain, a full notice in some appendix to 


| the work when the text is completed. 


In the Gittingen copy we find in this 
volume an interesting note of a personal cha- 
racter relating to an owner of the book, or it 
may be to a patron, at whose instance the 
whole ‘Cursor’ was compiled. At the end of 
the history of our Lord’s passion, which from 
its solemnity the writer describes in a different 


| kind of verse from the rest of the poem, we 


have the following lines :— 

Of him I have the passiun | me said eftir mi might, 
Hu he egain ur witherwine | [adversary] ur bataile 

toke to fight. 
pogh his it war pe paines all | vrs it was the plight. 
He give us grace have part of blis | that he til his has 
hight, 

And pat we mai widuten end | be wid him in his sight, 
par joy and blis es lastand ay | pat es in hevenes light, 
And speciali for me ye pray | pat pis bock gart dight 
John of Lindbergh, I yu sai | pat is my name ful right. 
From the first line it would seem as though 
the author himself were speaking; but the 
last but one appears to point rather to one 
who has been the means of having such a com- 
pilation made. Where the Lindbergh men- 
tioned was is a subject worth investigation. 
The name (or forms very near akin to it) occurs 
in Lincolnshire, where is a Lymbergh a few 
miles from Caistor, but without more data it 
is vain to speculate. The said John continues 
his narrative by saying that should the book 
be lost, he will not fail to give an instant 
reward to him who shall restore it ; but, should 


| any one conceal or keep back the volume, he 


shall be cursed in church with candle, book, 
and bell. 

Of the varied contents of this third Part our 
space will allow us to give but a brief notice, 
and perhaps the best way in which we can 
point out the interest of the volume will be 
by mentioning some few features in which the 
‘Cursor’ varies from the Canonical Gospels. 
Imported, perhaps, from the classic legend of 
Servius Tullius, we find that the clearness of 
God’s light shone brighter than the sun on 
Jesus, wherever He slept by day or by night. 
At thirty years of age, He deemed it time to 
become a baptized Christian, and, when He 
went down into the waters of Jordan, that 
holy stream stood still on either side. At the 
time of the Temptation, the devil grasped our 
Lord in his arms, and in this way conveyed 
him to the pinnacle of the Temple. The per 
formances of the daughter of Herodias are 
described in all the four texts as ‘‘ tumbling,” 

a word which Wycliffe also uses in his 
translation of that history, and which will 
account for some medizval representations of 
that young lady in the inverted position often 
assumed by modern acrobats. The head of 
John the Baptist was carefully kept by 





— 
Herodias, so that there might be no chance of 
the unpleasant preacher coming to life agaj 
as might have happened had head and body 
lain together. Of course there is speciaj 
prominence given to the bestowal on St. Pete 
of the keys of heaven :— 

pu sal nu fra pis time forward 

Of heven and erd be gateward. 
Events are brought into connexion here ang 
there in a way which adds nothing to the 
dignity of the story. Thus, in the history of 
the betrayal, we are told that Judas had cop. 
municated to his mother an account of what 
he had done, and how he had the price of hig 
Master in his purse. She at once tells him 
that he will be ruined for his deed. Jesus 
shall be put to death, but shall rise again, 
This, her son says, cannot be. Christ shall no 
more rise than that boiled cock which was 
cooked last night will come to life again, 
Hardly had he said the words before the cock 
leaped up and flew away, with his feathers on 
fairer than ever before, and crew through the 
grace of the Lord. This event served two 
purposes : it alarmed Judas, and the crowing 
was that which was heard by Peter and brought 
him to his tears. 

A reason is given for the peculiar manner of 
Judas’s death, and we learn the names of the 
two thieves. The story of the wood of the 
cross, and the adventures through which it had 
passed, are recounted as they had been told in 
the earlier volumes. But the tree now begins 
to exhibit peculiar powers. It suffers the 
workmen to shape it for the purpose for which 
it was intended, but when that is done they 
cannot move it an inch. Caiaphas sends 
200 men, but it is all of no avail. So they 
bring Christ to it, and at once it leaps upon 
His back. It also put forth bark and leaves, 
and flourished wondrously from midday to 
compline, on the day of the crucifixion. The 
legend of the blind soldier restored to sight by 
the blood from Christ’s side is narrated ; and, 
after the story of the passion is finished, there 
is inserted a discourse between Christ and 
man, much in the style of Bonaventura’ 
treatise on the sufferings of Christ, which has 
already appeared among the Early English 
Text Society’s publications. Some of the 
MSS. contain much more than others, Thus 
the Cotton MS. adds nearly five hundred 
lines, which are found in no other copy, to the 
story of the Resurrection, and of our Lord's 
several appearances to His disciples. Many 
details of the lives of Joseph of Arimathea 
and of Nicodemus are given from the A pocry phal 
Gospels. The former was imprisoned for 
burying Christ, and was about to be put to 
death, but was miraculously taken out of 
the prison, though the doors were left securely 
chained and sealed. A most dramatic descrip- 
tion of the descent into hell and of the 
harrowing is given, from which much of the 
incidents in the later miracle-plays must have 
been derived. Hell is personified, and enters 
into a dispute with Satan about the bringing 
of Jesus thither. When Christ was on earth, 
Hell did quake : what must happen if He be 
brought thither in person? In connexion with 
the Resurrection, a comparison is given which 
will not be accepted as true by modern natu- 
ralists. Christ is likened to alion ; for a lion, 
when born, lies dead for three days, until his 
father comes, and, roaring over him, wakes 
him into life. But, amid much that is uh 
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en 
edifying in these stories, there is found every 
now and then a passage of great power, con- 
sidering the time when the ‘Cursor’ was pro- 
duced. Want of space forbids us to quote, 
pat, among other places, we would direct 
attention to the whole account of the Ascension, 
in which are many beautiful lines. We look 
forward with great expectation for the final 
Part and the notes and glossary, which will 
ut much new material into the hands of the 
student of English. The present volume is 
carefully edited, and, beyond one or two slips 
in the head lines, we have noticed nothing but 
signs of the utmost painstaking and con- 
scientious labour. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


Daniel Deronda. By George Eliot. 
VILL Fruit and Seed. 
Sons.) 

The Sun-Maid. By the Author of ‘ Artiste.’ 
3 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 

As we read through more than half of the 

eighth and last book of ‘Daniel Deronda,’ it 

was with the feeling that George Eliot was 
not less tired of it than are her readers. At 
last we came to scenes so drawn that the old 
interest in Gwendolen’s fortunes revived, only 
to be once more lost at the end of the whole 
novel, which must be pronounced both the 
least good and the least interesting of George 

Eliot’s works. 

Deronda, loved by Mirah and by the 
widowed Gwendolen, comes to tell his love 
to Mirah, whose father takes this occasion to 
steal his ring :— 


“‘Good heavens! where is my ring gone?’ 
beginning to search about on the floor. Ezra 
looked round the corner of his chair. Mirah, 
quick as thought, went to the spot where Deronda 
was seeking, and said, ‘Did you lay it down ?’— 
‘Yes,’ said Deronda, still unvisited by any other 
explanation than that the ring had fallen and was 
lurking in shadow, indiscernible on the variegated 
carpet. He was moving the bits of furniture 
near, and searching in all possible and impossible 
places with hand and eyes But another explana- 
tion had visited Mirah, and taken the colour from 
her cheek. She went to Ezra’s ear, and whispered, 
‘Was my father here?’ He bent his head in 
reply, meeting her eyes with terrible understand- 
ing. She darted back to the spot where Deronda 
was still casting down his eyes in that hopeless 
exploration which we are apt to carry on overa 
pace we have examined in vain. ‘ You have not 
found it?’ she said, hurriedly.—He, meeting her 
frightened gaze, immediately caught alarm from it 
and answered, ‘I perhaps put it in my pocket,’ 
professing to feel for it there. She watched him 
and said, ‘It is not there?—you put it on the 
table,’ with a penetrating voice that would not let 
him feign to have found it in his pocket; and im- 
mediately she rushed out of the room. Deronda 
followed her—she was gone into the sitting-room 
below to look for her father—she opened the door 
of the bedroom to see if he were there—she looked 
where his hat usually hung—she turned with her 
hands clasped tight and her lips pale, gazing de- 
spairingly out of the window. Then she looked 
up at Deronda who had not dared to speak to her 
in her white agitation. She looked up at him, 
unable to utter a word—the look seemed a tacit 
acceptance of the humiliation she felt in his pre- 
sence. But he, taking her clasped hands between 
both his, said, in a tone of reverent adoration— 
‘Mirah, let me think that he is my father as well 
48 yours—that we can have no sorrow, no disgrace, 
no joy apart. I will rather take your grief to be 
mine than I would take the brightest joy of another 
Woman. Say you will not reject me. Say 


Book 


(Blackwood & 





you will take me to share all things with you. 
Say you will promise to be my wife—say it 
now. I have Som in doubt so long—I have 
had to hide my love so long. Say that now and 
always I may prove to you that I love you with 
complete love.’ The change in Mirah had been 
gradual. She had not passed at once from anguish 
to the full, blessed consciousness that, in this 
moment of grief and shame, Deronda was giving 
her the highest tribute man can give to woman. 
With the first tones and the first words, she had 
only a sense of solemn comfort, referring this 
goodness of Deronda’s to his feeling for Ezra. But 
by degrees the rapturous assurance of unhoped-for 
good took possession of her frame ; her face glowed 
under Deronda’s as he bent over her; yet she 
looked up still with intense gravity, as when she 
had first acknowledged with religious gratitude 


‘that he had thought her ‘worthy of the best’; and 


when he had finished, she could say nothing—she 
could only lift up her lips to his and just kiss 
them, as if that were the simplest ‘ yes.’” 

Less powerful is the final scene with Gwen- 
dolen. She accepts her miserable defeat :— 

“ But something more precious than gold and 
gems came to Deronda from the neighbourhood of 
Diplow on the morning of his marriage. It was 
a letter containing these words:—‘ Do not think 
of me sorrowfully on your wedding-day. I have 
remembered your words—that I may live to be 
one of the best of women, who make others glad 
that they were born. I do not yet see how that 
can be, but you know better than I. If it ever 
comes true, it will be because you helped me. I 
only thought of myself, and I made you grieve. 
It hurts me now to think of your grief. You 
must not grieve any more for me. It is better— 
it shall be better with me because I have known 
you, GWENDOLEN GRANDCOURT.’” 

Ezra dies; Mirah and Deronda go to the 
East, and Gwendolen remains in her smoky 
home, perhaps to marry Rex. 

Miss Grant’s ‘Sun-Maid’ will interest the 
habitués of Pau, but as two of her three 
volumes are chiefly occupied with the routine 
of diversions at that favoured place, the book 
can hardly pretend to any wider interest. Sir 
Gilbert Erle, a conventional young Englishman 
of the more manly sort, exceptional only in 
the somewhat restricted training he has under- 
gone at the hands of a fond but imperious 
mother, arrives at Pau, on a visit to some 
French relations. The family of De St. Hilaire 
is well described, though, perhaps, not much 
worthy of description. They are of the old 
noblesse, but their hereditary principles have 
been so much modified by the infusion of 
English blood, that they have become Bona- 
partist, and submit to make the best of a 
degenerate world. So they lead an easy country 
life at their chateau, very much like English 
people of the same sort, save that their sport 
is somewhat less energetically conducted, and 
not so much diversified with the serious local 
business which interests the British magnate. 
So far as they are concerned, therefore, young 
Erle finds himself much at home. But an 
unfamiliar experience awaits him, in the ac- 
quaintance of a mysterious lady, ravishingly 
beautiful in an uncommon style, who is lead- 
ing a retired life in the neighbourhood, and 
bears the reputation of a Russian widow. 
When the rash friendship has deepened into 
love, he discovers that the fair Zophée is not 
so free as both she and himself had imagined. 
One Mittrai Vododski, a conspirator and exile, 
still lives to retain his claim on the wife who, 
for certain high purposes, has consented to 
pass as his widow. What those purposes are, 
and what the complication of circumstances 





which has settled the bright sun-maid, the 
product of Persian valleys, in melancholy 
retirement on the slopes of the Pyrenees, 
must be discovered by the reader for himself. 
On the whole, this part of the story is not 
badly told, and though the characters are 
superficial, and Lady Anne, the austere mother, 
a foolish caricature, we are inclined to think 
Zophée herself a success. 








CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
Sophocles in Single Plays, for the Use of Schools. 

Edited, with Introduction and English Notes, 

by Lewis Campbell, M.A., and Evelyn Abbott, 

M.A.— Hdipus Tyrannus—Clipus Coloneus— 

Antigone—Ajax. (Clarendon Press Series.) 
WE are glad to find Prof. Campbell’s health so far 
restored that he is able to resume his Sophoclean 
labours. We should have preferred to see him 
devoting himself to the completion of his larger 
edition of the great dramatist ; but we live in the 
nineteenth century, not the seventeenth, We 
have learnt to estimate literary fame by its market 
value, and perhaps it is too much to expect that 
even a Scotch Professor, whose reputation is 
secure, should not turn it to honest account, and 
have an eye to the main chance. School editions 
are to library editions what the ready-money shop 
of the City is to the grander establishment of the 
West End, with its better “style” and its aristo- 
cratic “connexion.” But the -‘ quick penny” beats 
the “slow shilling.” The school-book pays much 
sooner than the more ambitious volume. Tae 
result is, that we are deluged with school-books ; 
and literature in England is beginning to suffer 
very seriously from the competition of enterprising 
publishers. The time of the ablest men is being 
frittered away in, not always successful, attempts 
to “write down” to the level of beginners; and 
even when you have “ endowed research” to the 
extent of finding a sound scholar and man of real 
learning, and giving him a professorship, Pater- 
noster Row and the Clarendon are too strong for 
you ; research stops, and elementary manuals, or 
diluted commentaries, closely akin to the old 
“cribs,” are the most substantial products of your 
endowments. Of course the steam-engine will 
crack nuts as well as a common pair of jaws; the 
question is whether, all things considered, it is 
worth while erecting so costly a machine as a 
steam-engine for performing an operation that 
can be done pretty nearly as well by very ordi- 
nary crackers / 

Two such scholars as Prof. Campbell and Mr. 
Abbott could hardly produce a bad book between 
them, and these little booklings are accordingly 
serviceable manuals for the middle forms in schools 
—and we presume are intended for the middle 
forms only. They are printed in the faultless style 
which has made the Oxford school-books so de- 
servedly and so eminently popular, and they are 
sure to have a wide circulation, which it is only 
fair to say they deserve. As for the introductions, 
they are carefully written, and, though unpre- 
tending, yet sufficient, giving needful information 
and no more. Far the best cf these introductions 
is that to the ‘Ajax,’ which has just appeared, and 
we observe that the notes to this play are con- 
siderably more copious and full, and that to these 
notes a useful index has been added. In fact, 
whatever be the cause, the ‘Ajax’ is much better 
edited than the three earlier plays. As to the 
notes, they are brief and suggestive, and carefully 
avoid everything in the nature of discussion upon 
obscure passages ; there is a marked absence of the 
ordinary “ grammatical elucidations,” and the 
editors adopt the plan of illustrating Sophocles 
from himself—a plan which is always useful 
for the advanced scholar, who may be trusted to 
observe an author’s peculiar style by comparison 
with other great writers, but which is not always 
to be pursued too strictly with the tyro. Diffi- 
culties are honestly met, and almost always 
grappled with honestly. If they are not always 
solved, it is not because the editors shirk them : 
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thus, ¢.9., when they come to that difficult chorus 
in the ‘(Ed. Coloneus,’ ]. 229, ovdevi porpidia tices 
épxerat, there is at least an attempt to translate 

e first two lines, and, if the attempt must be 
regarded as a failure, perhaps the English lan- 
guage, and not Prof. Campbell or his coadjutor, 
is to be blamed. Nevertheless we should like 
to know what intelligible meaning an average boy 
would get, not out of the Greek, but out of the 
English note, “To no man cometh punishment 
from the fates for a matter in which he has been 
first to suffer, that he should be punished for this” ? 
Perhaps after this it was prudent that in the next 
line our editors should content themselves with 
giving “the general sense.” Sometimes we find 
here and there a note which we can only designate 
as queer, ¢.g., that on ‘CE. C.’ 1. 509, od’ ef rovijris, 
where we are informed, “ The subjunctive seems 
more poetical than the indicative, as putting the 
general case.” Sometimes we get two alternative 
renderings, as in ‘ Ant.,’ 124; but we are told that 
one of them is wrong, though the real point in 
dispute is not explained at all, that point being 
whether dpaxovr: is a “dative of advantage,” or 
whether it is a “dative of the agent.” This to the 
uninitiated may sound like grammatical slang, but 
at any rate it is the sort of slang with which 
school-boys are taught to be familiar. Grammar 
is a science, and must needs have its own termi- 
nology ; a school book which carefully avoids the 
use of such terminology almost to the extent of 
ignoring its existence is not quite the most de- 
sirable book for all boys to use. 

As might have been expected, and as was almost 
inevitable in the case of two men of learning so 
immeasurably above the standpoint of the novice 
in Greek literature, there are every now and then 
indications of the editors assuming an amount of 
knowledge on the reader’s part which is more to 
be desired than expected; and sometimes, too, 
there is a certain dogmatism of tone which arises 
from the editors intentionally passing by conflicting 
views of the same passage, and giving us only 
their own, ¢.9., ‘C. T.’ 1182, “ Here av with the 
optative denotes certain inference in present time,” 
or again, ‘ Ant.’ 604, “ The energy of the mood (!) 
and the interrogative make up for the omission of 
dv.” The editors have a special antipathy to 
the optative, and rarely miss an opportunity 
of stabbing at it, ¢ 9g. ‘Ajax,’ |]. 1222, “The 
optative is due to the preceding optative in 
yevoiwav (cf. Herm. in loc.).” Sometimes we are 
not by any means sure that we are following quite 
the best guides ; as when on ‘(E. T.’]. 501, we 
find the note “xpicvs, ‘possibility of judg- 
ing,’ like Odxnous, ‘possibility of sitting, ‘CE. C.’ 
1, 9,” or when, a few lines further, we find an attempt 
to explain the idiom of¢f ws roincov, which 
strikes us as feeble when we remember the far more 
satisfactory account of it given in Donaldson’s 
Greek Grammar. We are inclined to designate 
such notes as “ bad style,” which, if it be a loose, 
pe sort of expression, is yet almost the only 

ind of criticism we can offer. 

As to the text which our editors give us, it is 
marked by a determined Conservatism. Ever since 
Mr. Palmer threw down the gauntlet in 1860 with 
his very remarkable edition of the ‘(£dipus 
Coloneus,’ the Conservatives have had it all their 
own way at Oxford. It was high time that the 
tide should turn; William Dindorf’s text in the 
last edition of the ‘Poétz Scenici’ is outrageous, 
and even the most extravagant summersaults of Mr. 
Blaydes were suppassed by no less a critic than 
Dr. Donaldson, whose emendation of that much- 
vexed passage in the ‘ Antigone’—redv, Zed, 
Sivacw ris dvdpwr, |. 603, amounted to nothing 
less than re-writing a strophe of a Greek chorus : 
“A man must stop somewhere!” and Oxford 
scholars—advanced reformers in everything else,— 
as textual critics of the Greek dramatists, have be- 
come Tories ; “the Conservative reaction” has set 
in even there. And yet this kind of thing may go 
too far ; glad as we are to see Serva. pics restored 
at‘CE C,’212, asagainst Dindorfand the emendators, 
we yet hold that Mr. Jebb’s glorious correction of 
TAjax,’ 1. 360, from oé rot pdvov SedopKa roypevav 





érapkégovt to mypovarv ér’ apkos ovT’, is one 
that passes out of the category of the probable into 
the region of certainty; it is not so much a conjec- 
ture as a demonstration. 

We have said enough in commendation of these 
pretty little handbooks, and wish them success ; 
they may, with great advantage, be placed in boys’ 
hands, and will probably supersede most of those 
now in vogue ; but Mr. Jebb’s edition of the ‘ Ajax 
and Electra’ are a flight above such productions 
as the Oxford scholars have offered us : theirs may 
be good little books for school-boys ; Mr. Jebb’s 
are the best of all school-books, and they are some- 
thing more. 








FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Zaire. Par Voltaire. Edited by Prof. Karcher. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

‘ZairnE’—sometimes called “a Christian tragedy” 
—is in this neat edition given in a form well 
adapted to the wants of learners. The notes, 
placed in alphabet order, and following the text, 
make no show of learning, but consist mostly of 
examples, affording such aid as young students 
require. The editor gives in the Introduction two 
letters, in which Voltaire speaks contemptuously 
of English dramatic poetry. These letters are 
interesting, but they have their right place in the 
author’s biography. 

French Classics. Vol. VI. LeJoueur: a Comedy 
By Regnard. Le Grondeur: a Comedy. By 
Brueys and Palaprat. Edited by G. Masson. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

Dothe best parts of ‘Le Joueur’ belongto Dufresny, 
or to his more fortunate rival, Regnard? In his 
plea for the latter, the editor makes use of one 
argument of which we do not see the force. It is 
this :—‘Supposons que celui-ci [Regnard] y ait pris 
Yidée de sa comédie, la maniére dont il a embelli 
ce sujet suffit seule pour le lui rendre propre.” 
Then the man who steals a book in sheets makes 
himself respectable when he gets it bound in 
morocco, There is something to be said on the 
side of Dufresny. “Joint authorship” is, like 
Abhorson’s craft, “‘a mystery,” having secrets that 
doomsday alone will reveal. The comedy ‘Le Gron- 
deur’ had two authors. Palaprat, like a Gascon, 
claimed the lion’s share, in that, as in other pieces, 
until Brueys—demure and pious in his way—“ se 
trouvant mieux caché qu’il n’aurait voulu Vétre, 
fut obligé de réclamer sa part dans la propriété 
littéraire.” The notes appended to these comedies 
are well selected. 


Louis XIV. and his Contemporaries, as described 
in Extracts from the best Memoirs of the Seven- 
teenth Century. Edited by G. Masson. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

THE title seems large and cumbrous for a book 

containing less than 200 pages; but the book is 

compendious, and gives, besides extracts, notices 
of such authors as Cardinal de Retz, Mdlle. de 

Montpensier, Madame de Motteville, and Saint 

Simon, with genealogical tables, a list of memoirs 

and good notes, partly historical. These aids will 

be welcome to readers who wish to know more 
than the outside of French society in the time 

1643 —1715. 








BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
Conquering and to Conquer; a Story of Rome in 
the Days of St. Jerome. By the Author of 


‘Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta Family.’ 
(Daldy, Isbister & Co.) 

The Christmas Mummers and Other Stories. By 
Charlotte M. Yonge. (Mozley & Smith.) 

Miss Hitchcock’s Wedding Dress. By the Author 
of ‘Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal,’ &c. (Marcus 
Ward & Co.) 

Jan of the Windmill: a Story of the Plains. By 
Juliana Horatia Ewing. With Eleven Illustra- 
tions by Helen Allingham. (George Bell & Sons.) 

The Old House on the Downs. By Volonon Valeo. 
( Hodges.) 

‘CoNQUERING AND TO ConQueER’ is a gracefully 

written sketch of the fortunes of a Roman house- 





hold at the time when the dark old faith wy 
lingering amid the people, when the Christian rg}. 
gion was making its way amid what the 
Thomas & Kempis styles “the scuffle of 
ments” with the heresies and other varieties ¢ 
Christianity, which were already plentiful in ty, 
fourth century, and the Gaul was approaching thy 
gates of Rome. There is a slight thread of nary. 
tive to connect and concentrate the interest ; the 
details are chiefly drawn from the life of & 
Jerome. The story professes to be told, in herglj 
age, by the abbess of a convent in Treves, who hag 
been a Roman lady, and one of the personages jp 
the events recorded. The chief incidents are his. 
torically true, and formed portions of the events 
which, at the time, seemed to be the wreck of the 
whole world. The book, slight as it is, will be 
pleasant reading for all who care to hear about the 
personal and individual interests which have been 
bound up with great contemporary events. 

‘The Christmas Mummers and other Stories,’ by 
Miss Yonge, are reprints of what were originally 
published in the form of little twopenny reward. 
books, and they well deserve to be collected and 
preserved in the present handsome substantial 
volume. We have read them every one with great 
pleasure, and we would hope with some profit also, 
but to the pleasure we can speak positively. These 
stories are exceedingly well constructed, and 
though the characters are all those of English 
peasant life, or tradesmen in small, remote market 
towns, and though no one in a higher rank of life 
than the curate or the clergyman is introduced, a 
certain dramatic interest is imparted to the slight 
incident which is the foundation of each story. 
Miss Yonge seems thoroughly to understand the 
human nature of boys, gentle or simple ; her pic. 
tures of rough country lads, their hard-working 
mothers, the perils and dangers, as well as the 
fascinations, of questionable companions, are set 
forth and worked out with sympathy and skill, 
The little drama is always true to life, and gives 
the reader an insight into English rural manners 
which is fresh and racy. The moral is indigenous, 
and the religion, though given to wearing the 
parsonic garb, is wholesome, and quite free from 
cant and sentimental twaddle. Our own favourite 
amongst the stories is ‘“‘ Leonard the Lion Heart”; 
it is only about three children left to themselves 
for one day in the absence of their parents, but it 
is capitally told, and has an element in it of real 
humour. We hope that being gathered together 
in a fine book will not withdraw these very 
pleasant and useful stories from their original form 
and purpose. 

‘Miss Hitchcock’s Wedding Dress’ has some of 
the light, airy simplicity of ‘Mrs. Jerninghaa’s 
Journal, and it is amusing to read ; but, as for 
likelihood, or probability, or possibility, it possesses 
no more than an old fairy tale. The events are 
supposed to take place in the present day, and “in 
famous London town,” and Miranda, the heroine, 
is a charming little creature, and it is no wonder 
at all that when she puts on Miss Hitchcock's 
Wedding Dress, and surreptitiously appears a 
Lady Gregory’s ball, that “Lady Gregory's 
nephew” should fall desperately in love with her; 
nor that the other events that arise from this 
innocent bit of mystification should fall as plea 
santly and gently as so many rose-leaves, and 
quite disarm any critical faculty which the reader 
may possess, which is fortunate, as otherwise sei 
sible persons might feel obliged, in justice to them- 
selves, to declare it was all nonsense together ! 

‘Jan of the Windmill’ is a reprint from Aunt 
Judy’s Magazine. It is the story of a boy who 
has been consigned, when an infant, under very 
questionable and mysterious circumstances, to the 
care of a wind-miller and his wife, for the small 
consideration of ten shillings a week, to be paid 
by a lawyer so long as no questions are asked. 
Little “Jan,” as the boy is called, grows up, 4! 
is treated as one of the miller’s family. The life 
and its surroundings, the incidents of Jan’s cbild- 
hood, are described with Mrs. Ewing’s accustome 
skill; the village schoolmaster, the miller’s wie, 
and the other children are extremely well done,— 
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cially Jan’s wonderful faculty for drawing 
everything he sees, which at last achieves a 
triumph in his painting of a signboard for the 
village inn. The account of the desolation in the 
village, caused by the ravages of a terrible fever, 
are also well and tenderly worked up. But, when 
it becomes necessary that “Jan” should discover 
bis lost parentage, and achieve the fortune to 
hich he is manifestly destined, the interest flags 
exactly when it should be the strongest. The 
story is too long, and is, in fact, like two or three 
stories twisted into one; the result is that, although 
the individual portions are good, they do not cohere 
together, and there is a feebleness which does not 
often mark the workmanship of Mrs. Ewing. Of 
course “Jan” eventually finds his rightful place 
in the world, becomes a distinguished painter, 
marries the lady he loves, and everybody lives as 
happily as heart could desire. 

‘The Old House on the Downs’ is a dull story, 
told with the sentimental egoism which finds favour 
with some authors, and it is to be presumed with 
some readers also. In the present case, the result 
is a somewhat pointless history of a young woman 
who makes much of herself, and of the days of her 

outh in a lonely and picturesque old house, 

he has a lover, who gives her up for some mys- 
terious reason which he does not assign. She falls 
into poverty, becomes a lady’s companion, fills 
many pages with the records and sayings of a pre- 
cocious child, a member of the family ; finally, 
she meets with an accident and with her old lover 
about the same time, recovers, and marries him ; 
all which incidents had naturally an interest per- 
sonal to herself, and might by competent treatment 
have excited a sympathetic interest in the reader ; 
but, as it stands, we confess to having felt bored 
throughout. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Tue utility of a good Concordance for the right un- 
derstanding of the Scriptures is universally acknow- 
ledged ; but a complete work of the kind is seldom 
produced by one person. It is the result of suc- 
cessive attempts—the perfecting of performances 
which had previously appeared. Several labourers 
contribute to it, tillat length a full and satisfactory 
work comes forth, with all the advantages of its 
predecessors, the absence of their defects, and the 
presentation of improvements that bring it near to 
perfection. Those who have been accustomed 
to use the folio volume of Fiirst, the best Con- 
cordance to the Hebrew Scriptures hitherto exist- 
ing, must have been often disappointed at not 
finding words. Excellent as it is, it has many 
omissions, so that it is far from complete or per- 
fect, though indispensable to the Hebrew student. 
Being stereotyped, a new and revised edition, how- 
ever desirable, could scarcely be expected till the 
Se should be worn out. Since the completion of 

urst’s volume, which is based upon Buxtorf’s, the 
latter was reprinted, under the editorship of Baer, 
at Berlin, without material improvement. The 
Concordance of the lamented Nordheimer was just 
begun at New York when he died. As to the 
‘Englishman’s Hebrew and Chaldee Concordance,’ 
published in London in 1843, it is chiefly adapted 
to learners, and is of little advantage to the scholar. 
The Concordance of the Hebrew and Chaldee Scrip- 
tures, which Messrs. Bagster & Sons send us, is 
due to the labours of Mr. B. Davidson, whose 
accurate scholarship has appeared in various pub- 
lications issuing from the house of Bagster. It 
was conducted through the press by the Rev. 
Joseph Hughes, while the technical knowledge of 
Mr. G. A. Wright assisted. Founded upon Furst, 
it has various improvements. It is fuller and more 
accurate, though divested of several matters which 
swell the size of its predecessor. The lexicography, 
brief as it is, is amply sufficient for ordinary pur- 
poses: every reference has been verified; the 
order of the books is uniformly regulated and that 
of the personal inflexion of the verbs; and the 
suffixes are expressed in detail, so that every word 

8% a complete analysis. It is far superior to 
urst’s in correctness and utility. The form is 


can obtain. 


Nathan’s and ending with Baer’s Buxtorf. 


to Bohn’s Standard Library. 


the genuine article, and the same taste 
‘Sir Cawline’ ends thus :— 


then he did marry this Kings daughter, 
with gold & siluer bright, 

& 15 sonnes this Ladye beere 
to Sir Cawline the Knight. 


a most romantic adventure was not to the taste 
of Percy or his age: there was nothing 
here “to move the gentle soul with pity,” and so 
the pious man rewrote it “in the manner which 
appeared to him most interesting and affecting,” 
and with plenty of ces at the ends of his words, to 
give them an old look :— 


But when she did his beavere raise, 
“*Tt is my life, my lord,” she sayes, 
And shriekte and swound awaye. 


Sir Cawline juste lifte up his eyes, 
When he heard his ladye crye, 

“O ladye, I am thine owne true love ; 
For thee I wisht to dye.” 


Then giving her one partinge looke, 
He closed his eyes in deathe, 

Ere Christabelle, that ladye milde, 
Begane to drawe her breathe. 


But when she found her comelye knighte 
Indeed was pale and gone, 

She layde her pale culd cheeke to his, 
And thus she made her moane :— 


“‘O staye, my deare and onelye lord, 
For mee thy faithfulle feere ; 

Tis meet that I shold followe thee 
Who hast bought my love soe deare.” 


Then, fayntinge in a deadlye swoune, 
And with a deepe-fette sighe, 
That burste her gentle hearte in twayne, 
Fayre Christabelle did dye. 

How much more affecting and romantic than 
having fifteen sons, and living a happy married 
life! Clearly, the people who like this treatment 
of the old ballads should be able still to buy the 
doctored article; and Messrs. Bell’s edition 
enables them to do it. The book is a careful 
reprint, in clear type, with a few additional notes, 
a union of Percy's three Glossaries, and an Index 
by the editor, Mr. J. V. Prichard. As such, it 
will be welcome to many thousand future readers, 
as the original book has been to hundreds of 
thousands of past readers. But it must be clearly 
understood that the present is a mere reprint, 
and not an “edition,” in the proper sense of the 
word. There is no sufficient notice of Percy’s 
changes of his text ; no setting of the originals side 
by side with his alterations; no correction of his 
mistakes; no revision of his essays in accordance 
with the present state of our knowledge; no life 
of Percy. Even no references are added to the 
Glossary. Tearne Wadling still appears (ii. 113, 
note 1) as “a small lake,” though it was drained 
about 1857, and has since then been a wide 
meadow, grazed by hundreds of sheep ; the ridi- 
culously incomplete “List of such old Metrical 
Romances as are still extant,” is still left with but 
the references to Warton and Tyrwhitt to com- 
plete it, &c. We have, therefore, to wait for a 
real new edition of the ‘ Reliques,’ and shall hope 
in it to find the re-writings by Percy of parts of 
the old ballads consigned to the foot-notes, 
—as they are in the print of the Percy folio by 
Messrs. Hales and Furnivall,—together with such 
revision of his Essays and Prefaces,and such addi- 
tions to them, as will bring them up to the level 
of our present state of knowledge of bailads. 


From Birmingham and West Bromwich we have 
received Reports of the Committees of the Free 
Libraries. Birmingham has secured a great prize 
in the Staunton collection, which cost 2,285/. The 





More portable than the folio, being royal octavo, 


whole sum will, it is hoped, be provided by a 


each page having four columns. The Hebrew type’ 
though small, is clear and distinct. Having tested 
the work in different ways, we have found it most 
satisfactory, and therefore recommend it to all 
students of the Hebrew Scriptures as the best they 
To the volume is prefixed a Preface 
of some length, in which there is a succinct account 
of preceding Concordances, beginning with Rabbi 


Messrs. Bett & Sons have added an edition of 
the Reliques, superintended by Mr. J. V. Prichard, 
The people of 
Percy’s time liked his adulterations better than 
re- 
vails to some extent even now. The old ballad of 


Now, of course, this matter-of-fact conclusion of 


— subscription. The collection is rich in 
ooks relating to Warwickshire, drawings of War- 
wickshire buildings, and MSS. relating t» the 
county. Among the latter is the Regesterium 
Gilde Sancte Anne de Knolle, in Com. War. 
1412-1535 ; the Cartulary of the Priory of St. 
Mary, Coventry; the Thelesford Cartulary ; the 
Accounts of the Dyers’ Company, 1432; the 
Accounts of the Company of Smiths, Coventry, 
1449-1682 ; the Accounts of Trinity Guild, 
Coventry, 1457, 1475 ; the Accompts of Monies 
Received and paid for the Earl of Leicester, and 
of Provision for the same, 1569-1586. There is 
also a copy of the statutes of the Order of Saint 
Michael, presented to Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester, on his investiture by Charles the Nintb. 
The volume has Leicester’s autograph. 

WE have received the Report of the Free Library 
at Leicester. The number of books has increased, 
and also their circulation. The collection of 
Leicestershire books continues to grow. 

WE have on our table The Lady of the Lak, by 
Sir Walter Scott (Stockholm, Forlag),—Statistics 
of the Colony of Queensland, 1874 (Brisbane, Beal), 
—Spiritualism, and Allied Causes and Conditions 
of Nervous Derangement, by W. A. Hammond, 
M.D. (Lewis),—Bulletin de l Académie Impériale 
des Sciences de St. Pétersbourg, Tome XXL, and 
Sacrifice or No Sacrifice, with Notes on John 
Wesley, and a Suggested Alteration in the English 
Communion Office (Pickering). Among New 
Editions, we have Catalogue of Books in the Rox- 
burg Branch Library (Boston, the Public 
Library),—Low’s Handbook to the Charities of 
London, 1876-7, edited by C. Mackeson (Low),— 
The Royal Guide to the London Charities, 1876-7, 
by H. Fry (Hardwicke & Bogue),—Home Lyrics, 
by H. S. Battersby (Ward, Lock & Tyler),—Lyric 
Poems, by Rear-Admiral J. R. Ward (Moxon),— 
Dr. Fowles Original Book of Prayer and Praise 
(Routledge),—and Orthodox London, by Rev. C. 
Maurice Davies, D.D. (Tinsley Brothers). Also the 
following Pamphlets : Cometary Orbits in Relation 
to the Law of Gravitation, Theortesof Light Basedon 
Astronomical Observation, and Parallax and Aber- 
ration of Light, by John Harris (Montreal),—and 
Greek River- Worship, by P. Gardner (London). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 





Theoloyy. 
American Pulpit of the Day, 3rd series, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Burroughs’s (H. C.) Sunday Readings on Four Greater Prophets, 
Vol. 1, 12mo. 4/ cl. 
Pullibank’s (J ) Teacher’s Handbook of the Bible, cr. Svo. 3/6 cl. 
Yonge’s (Miss UC. M.) Scripture Readings, Gospel Times with- 
out Comments, 12mo. 1/6 cl. 


History. 
Barker's (Consul Gen.) Syria and Egypt under the last Five 
Sultans of Turkey, 2 vols. 8vo. 23/ cl. 
Cox’s (G. W.) Athenian Empire, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Howorth’s (H. H.) History of the Mongols, Pt. 1, roy. 8vo. 28 


Geography. 
Bradley’s (J.) Narrative of Travel and Sport in Burmah, 12 


Philology. 

Baume’s (P.) French Syntax, Key to, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Science. 

Penning’s (H.) Field Geology, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Tate and Blake’s Yorkshire Lias, 8vo. 23/ cl. 
General Literature. 
Aidé’s (H.) Mr. and Mrs. Falconbridge, 12mo. 2/ bds 
Aunt Louisa’s Choice Present,—Horses and Dogs, ito. 5, cl. 
Bluebeard'’s Widow, by Sabilla Novello, 8vo. 2/6 swd. 
Curwen’s (H.; Within Bohemia, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl 
Daniel Deronda, by G. Eliot, 4 vols. cr. 8vo. 42/ cl. 
Fearon’s (D. R.) School Inspection, cr 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Le Fanu’s (J. S.) Checkmate (Select Library), 12mo. 2/ bds. 
Markham’s (C. R.) Arctic Navy List, 8vo. 3/6 swd. 
Nash's (H. C.) Rosie and Hugh, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Smith's (A.) Effie Maxwell, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 








POETRY. 

Fast falls the snow, O lady mine, 
Sprinkling the lawn with crystals fine, 
But by the gods we won’t repine. 

While we ’re together, 
We’ll chat and rhyme and kiss and dine 

Defying weather. 
So stir the fire and pour the wine, 
And let those seagreen eyes divine 
Pour their love-madness into mine : 

I don’t care whether 
Tis snow or sun or rain or shine 

If we ’re together. 

Mortiugr COLLins, 
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EDGAR POE. 

I HAVE read Mr. Ingram’s letter with consider- 
able interest. Now that the subject of Edgar Poe 
and his works is on the tapis again, I wish that 
some one could say whence arose the extraordinary 
talk that was current in London some years ago, 
and which often got into print, about ‘The Raven’s’ 
being an adaptation from the Persian! The most 
definite form the story took was this: Mr. Lang 
—Mr. “ Mofussilite” Lang, according to a para- 
graph in Tait’s Magazine—heard ‘ The Raven’ for 
the first time repeated by a friend, and cried out, 
“Hallo! that’s very good Persian ;” and then 
quoted the original. The story is at least curious. 
But was Poe, as has been said, a Persian scholar ? 
As to the originality of ‘The Raven,’ surely no 
creature but Edgar Poe could ever have conceived 
it, as none certainly could have executed it. In- 
deed, after all that has been said about his dispute 
with Longfellow, and his imitation of Mrs. Brown- 
ing, the only piece of direct plagiarism that can, 
as far as I know, be brought against his poems, 
is in those oft-quoted lines in ‘ Eulalie’:— 


I dwelt alone, 
In a world of moan, 
And my soul was a stagnant tide. 


Striking as is the use of the adjective stagnant, 
as descriptive of a tide, many will be distressed to 
learn that it is not so original as it seems, but was 
suggested apparently by a still more striking use of 
the same adjective in the ‘ Rejected Addresses ’:— 


Bear me straight, meandering ocean, 
Where the stagnant torrents flow. 


But, with regard to his prose stories, each one of 
which has a most striking motif, it would be sur- 
prising indeed if we did not, now and then, come 
upon narratives which he must have used as sug- 
gestions. I hope Mr. Ingram will forgive me for 
saying that, with all my admiration of Poe’s 
astonishing powers, I cannot agree with him that 
Mr. Mudford’s story in Blackwood, called ‘ The Iron 
Shroud,’ was not read by Poe, and turned by him 
into ‘The Pit and the Pendulum, with the Pce- 
like additional terrors of heated walls and loath- 
some pit. 

Again, take the narrative of ‘Arthur Gordon 
Pym,’ and compare it with the Scottish story of 
‘Allan Gordon,’—with the “ spectre bark” of Cole- 
ridge’s ‘ Ancient Mariner,—-and with a very re- 
markable story, called ‘The Lonely Man of the 
Ocean,’ which appeared in the Monthly Magazine, 
No. LXL, four years before Poe’s story came out 
in the Southern Literary Messenger, and you will 
see at once the suggestions for ‘ Arthur Gordon 
Pym,’ and the way in which they crystallized into 
new forms in Poe’s mind. 

Yet, any one who should from this infer that 
Poe’s genius was not one of the most original that 
has ever expressed itself in our literature, would 
be a poor psychologist indeed; and I am glad to 
see that he has begun to tell his stories again, 
like a new writer, in La République des Lettres, 
where ‘L’Enterrement Prématuré’ is concluded 
this week. THEopoRE Warts, 





CORDELIA. 
1, Oppidans Road, Primrose Hill. 
A rrienD, Mr. S. J. Low, of Pembroke College, 

Oxford, sends me a copy of the following epitaph, 

from a slab set in the wall of what was formerly 

the tower of the church at Lee, Kent :— 

“Here lyeth buried the bodyes of Bryan Anslye, 
Esquier, late of Lee in the county of Kent, and 
Avdry his wife, the only davghter of Robert 
Turell, of Byrbrooke in y* county of Essex, 
Esquier. He had issue by her one sonne and 
three davghters, Bryan, who died w**out issve ; 
Grace, married to St John Wilgoose, Knight ; 
Christian, married to the Lord Sands; and Cordell, 
married to Sir William Hervey, Knight. Y° said 
Biyan the father died on the X™ day of Ivly, 
1604; he served Qveene Elizabeth as one of y® 
band of Gentlemen Pencioners to her mat‘ the space 
of xxx'¥¢ yeares. The said Awdry died on y° xxv‘ 
of Noveveber (sic), 1591. Cordell, the youngest 
davghter, at her owne proper cost and chardges, 
in further testimonie of her dvtifvll love ynto her 





father and mother cavsed this monvment to be 
erected for the p’petvall memorie of their names 
against the ingratefvll natvre of oblivious time. 


“Nec primus, nec ultimus; multi ante 
Cesserunt, et omnes sequetitur.” (si-). 


The mention of “y® band of Gentlemen Pen- 
cioners” is interesting. How gay and grand they 
were we know from the ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ ii. 1, 10:— 

The cowslips tall her pensioners be ; 

In their gold coats spots you see,— 
and ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,’ ii. 2, 78, where 
Mistress Quickly is boasting of Mrs. Ford’s 
suitors :—“ The best courtier of them all, when 
the Court lay at Windsor, could never have brought 
her to such a canary.... And yet there has 
been earls, nay, which is more, pensioners; but I 
warrant you allisonewithher.” ‘As brave as any 
pensioners,” is a phrase of Nash’s (‘Piers Penniless’). 

But more interesting is the last sentence, where 
Cordell is not unmindful of her greater namesake, 
for there is certainly in it an echo of the old story. 
And it is not impossible that she may have been 
influenced by Shakspeare’s version of it; for that, 
in all probability, was just come out at the time 
she was erecting her filial monument. But it is 
not necessary to suppose so; for the popularity of 
the old tale, which her very name illustrates, is 
shown by many various sixteenth century versions, 
to say nothing of the old play, of which we first 
hear in 1593, as acted at the Rose Theatre, and 
have a printed edition in 1605. 

The form of the name is worth noting. Other 
forms that occur are Cordilla, Cordeilla, Cordoille, 
or Gordoylle. In the pre-Shaksperean play it is 
Cordella. Spenser has Cordeill and also Cordelia. 

We may fondly trust that Grace and Christian, 
the elder sisters, by no means corresponded to 
Goneril and Regan. J. W. Hates. 








THE CHISWICK PRESS. 
Elzevir Press, Chancery Lane. 

WI you allow me to correct some inaccuracies 
in the last paragraph of a letter under the above 
heading, which appears in your issue of the 19th 
of August? 

1, In it I read, “In 1860, on retiring partially 
from active office work, Mr. Whittingham took 
into partnership his overseer, Mr. John Wilkins.” 
Mr. Whittingham had “retired partially from 
office work” long before 1860. My father, Mr. 
John Wilkins, had then been for years, not his 
overseer, but his manager. From 1860, Mr. 
Whittingham’s retirement from active business 
was not partial, but practically complete. Indeed, 
after the early part of 1862, with but one excep- 
tion, he never set foot in the office. 

2. On the death of my father in 1869, the 
business was conducted not by ‘‘ Charles John 
Whittingham and John Charles Wilkins, the two 
sons of the two partners,” but by myself, the last- 
named, 

3. Iam described as having been a “clerk in 
the establishment till the end of 1871.” The facts 
are these. Under the articles of partnership 
between Mr. Whittingham and my father, the 
latter had the right of appointing his successor. 
In his last illness, during which he had no legal 
advice, he appointed by will myself and my brother 
jointly to succeed him. Mr, Whittingham’s 
advisers, somewhat ungraciously, as I thought, 
maintained that this was no appointment at all, 
and that my father’s share in the business had 
lapsed to Mr. Whittingham. This proved to be 
the legal position. I, therefore, remained as I had 
been during the later period of my father’s life, 
simply manager of the business (“clerk in the 
establishment” I never was, from first to last) 
until, on my own merits, I was taken into partner- 
ship at the time above named. 

4, After this period I am described as “ acting 
as manager in the absence of the other two partners.” 
The fact is that Mr. Whittingham had long been 
in failing health, and was totally incapacitated 
for business, and the vocation of my other partner, 
Mr. B. F. Stevens, lay in an entirely different 
sphere. 


Thave special reasons for desiring strict aceu 
in any published account of the relations between 
my family and the Chiswick Press. 
J. C. Wirxrysg, 








THE TOMB OF PORSENA. 

Mr. Sayce’s Report on Etruscan, in the Annual 
Address for 1876 of the President of the Philo. 
logical Society, is open to criticism in more than 
one particular, but the following passage especially 
deserves comment :— 

“By way of conclusion, I may mention ap 
Etruscan title which I have lately succeeded in iden. 
tifying. This is purts’vana, which is shown by bas. 
reliefs and pictures to have signified a ‘ consul’ or 
‘chief magistrate.’ Now, according to analogy, 
purts'vana would be represented in Latin by 
Porsena, and we should thus be able to understand 
how it is that the proper name Porsena has never 
yet been met with in the inscriptions, much less 
the famous tomb of the ‘chief magistrate’ of 
Clusium, described by Pliny as existing there.” 

The argument of the last sentence appears to be, 
that if the tomb in question were in existence 
we could not distinguish it owing to our igno. 
rance of the great Lars’ family name. How 
far Mr. Sayce’s identification of purts’vana is 
likely to bear at all on the tomb to which he 
refers may be estimated by reference to Pliny, 
Nat. Hist, xxxvi. 19. Here he describes, in 
Varro’s words, a structure so peculiar that there 
could be no mistake about it, if it were in exist- 
ence. The description, however, is prefaced by the 
statement that no remains are im existence, After 
mention of the Lemnian labyrinth, he says:— 
“Extantque adhuc reliquie ejus, cum Cretici 
Italicique nulla vestigia extent. Namque et 
Italicum dici convenit, quem fecit sibi Porzena 
rex Etrurize sepulcri causa, simul ut externorum 
regum vanitas quoque ab Italis superetur. Sed 
cum excedat omnia fabulositas, utemur ipsius 
M. Varronis in expositione ejus verbis : ‘ sepultus 
est,’ inquit, ‘sub urbe Clusio: in quo loco mont- 
mentum reliquit la pide quadrato quadratum : singula 
latera pedam trecenum alta quinquagenium ; inque 
basi quadrata intus labyrinthum inextricabilem.... 
Supra id quadratum pyramides stant quinque, 
quatuor in angulis, in medio una,” &c. It is not 
difficult, surely, to understand how it is thata 
family name which existed in the sixth century 
should have vanished before the date of the earliest 
monuments, 

That purts’vana would be represented in Latin 
by Porsena, according to analogy, seems to me 
extremely doubtful. 

Lastly, I do not think that pictures and bas- 
reliefs show purts’vana to have signified “ consul” 
or “chief magistrate ” half so clearly as sign-boards 
prove that “The Marquis of Granby” is English 

for “a general in full uniform.” It needs very 
positive evidence in recently discovered inscrip- 
tions to upset the strong testimony given by 
Fab., P.S. 387, 388, against Mr. Sayce’s “ iden- 
tification,’ which I venture to call a guess. 
C. A. M. FEenwneLt. 








LORD BYRON AND ‘THYRZA.’ 

In your kind notice of my article on Byron 
in the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ your reviewer 
is good enough to speak in terms of approval of 
what I have said about “Thyrza,” the poor gitl 
whose death, in 1811, was a source of such lasting 
grief to the poet. Will you give me space to state 
some further conjectures regarding “ Thyrza,” which 
are of too slight a kind for an encyclopzedia, but 
which, perhaps, you may think worth propounding 
for friendly discussion. 

One can seldom have anything like absolate 
proof for one’s theories, but I am convinced that 
whoever was the real person lamented under the 
name of “Thyrza” is the same person to whom 
there is a latent reference, under the name of 
Astarte, in ‘ Manfred.’ 

If we look for a real person whose memoy 
might have dwelt so long as an active force in the 





poet’s imagination, we seem to find a clue 
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in a passage in Moore’s ‘ Life’ ; which has 
escaped observation :—“ An amour (if it may be 
dignified with such a name) of that sort of casual 
description which less attractable natures would 
have forgotten, and more prudent ones at least 
concealed, was by him converted at this period 
(1808), and with circumstances of unnecessary 
display, into a connexion of some continuance, the 
object of it not only becoming domesticated with 
him in lodgings at Brompton, but accompanying 
him afterwards, disguised in boy’s clothes, to 
Brighton. He introduced this young person, who 
used to ride about with him in her male attire, as 
his younger brother.” Those who remember the in- 
tense permanence of Byron’s sentiments, if not his 
attachments, will not be disposed to dismiss this 
“amour” so lightly. Aconnexion of thesort could not 
have lasted so long, and been professed with such 
ostentation, without leaving its mark on Byron’s 
imagination. It is impossible to trace what became 
of the poor girl, but it is a fair conjecture that she 
is commemorated as “ Thyrza,” and that, if Byron 
is to be identified with Lara, she is to be iden- 
tified with Gulnare. 

If this girl died before she could welcome him 
on his return from his wanderings in 1811, 
nothing is more likely than that he should 
reproach himself with her death. And here we 
may have aciue to the crime by which Manfred 
ishaunted. It has been too hastily assumed that 
Manfred’s remorse was caused by his having 
literally shed the blood of Astarte, just as an 
absurd literal rendering of a metaphor has led to 
the conclusion that she was his kinswoman. The 
following is the passage which has been used to 
support the atrocious change recently revived by 
Mrs. Stowe :— 


Manfred. Away, away! there ’s blood upon the brim! 
Will it then never,—never sink in the earth ? 
Hunter. What dost thou mean? Thy senses wander from 


ee. 

Manjred. I say ‘tis blood—my blood! the pure warm stream 
Which ran in the veins of my fathers, and in ours 
When we were in our youth, and had one heart, 

And loved each other as we should not love. 
And this was shed. 

It seems strange that this passage should have 
been misinterpreted. It implies no blood-relation- 
ship between Manfred and Astarte, further than 
that they had one heart, as true lovers should 
have, and the same blood, therefore, ran in their 
veins. Compare it with the lines in ‘Childe 
Harold’ (Canto III. stan. 95), which he wrote on 
hearing of the death of Thyrza :— 

Thou, too, art gone, thou loved and lovely one, 

Whom youth and youth's affections bound to me; 

Who did for me what none beside have done, 

Nor shrank from one albeit unworthy thee. 

What is my being? Thou hast ceased to be. 

_ The language which Manfred applies to Astarte 
isonly such language as the Pilgrim would have 
applied to “Thyrza” in a mood in which he 
fancied himself guilty of her death. That Manfred 
did not destroy Astarte by direct violence appears 
from another passage :— 


She was like me in lineaments—her eyes, 

Her hair, her features, ail to the very tone 

Even of her voice, they said, were like to mine. 
* * “ . 


Her faults were mine—her virtues were her own— 
lloved her and destroyed her ? 
Witch. With thy hand? 
Manjred. Not with my hand, but heart—which broke her 
eart ; 
It gazed on mine and withered. I have shed 
Blood, but not hers—and yet her blood was shed; 
I saw and could not staunch it. 
The simple prose of this is that Astarte, like 
“Thyrza,” died of consumption, and this inter- 
pretation is confirmed by his address to the 
phantom of Astarte :— 


Cen this be death? there 's bloom upon her cheek, 
ut now I see it is no living hue, 
But a strange hectic—like the unnatural red 

hich Autumn plants upon the perished leaf. 

Readers of Byron’s letters are familiar with his 
morbid brooding on tke fatal influence of his love. 
‘is quite in keeping with his character that he 
should accuse himeelf of having destroyed 
‘Thyrza,” although he had been guilty of no posi- 
uve unkindness to her. 

That Thyrza and Astarte are different images of 
‘he same reality in Byron’s life, I have little doubt. 


There is no conclusive evidence that they were 
identical with the girl who lived with Byron in 
1808, and travelled with him in boy’s clothes. But 
there are circumstances which suggest that such 
was the case. We know how lasting Byron’s 
sentiments were, and we know that this girl dis- 
appeared from Byron’s life, and reappeared 
nowhere else in his poetry. We know that he 
loved to put in his poems adumbrations of his own 
life, and he surrounds Lara with a mistress in a 
similar disguise. Further, the fact that he could 
pass off the girl as his brother suggests that she 
was “like him in lineaments.” 
W. Mrxto. 








ASSER’S ‘LIFE OF ALFRED.’ 
Derby House, Eccles. 

I pEEM myself very fortunate in having to 
correspond with one whose learning and urbanity 
are so conspicuous as they are in Bishop Clifford, 
and although we differ completely in our main 
conclusion, he has put me and others of your 
readers under great obligations for many of his 
suggestive sentences—obligations which will be 
increased when he gives us, as he promises, a con- 
spectus of his researches on Asser, 

In my previous letters I have called attention 
to a number of considerations, drawn from the 
history and the surroundings of the text, and also 
from its statements, which have made me entirely 
discard Asser as a contemporary biographer of 
Alfred. Bishop Clifford, in his last letter, has 
criticized two only of these objections, and I am 
afraid I cannot accept his conclusions in either 
case. First, in regard to the contradiction about 
Alfred’s sickness. Asser states that from his 20th 
to his 45th year, when he himself was writing, 
Alfred had been troubled witha grievousillness, from 
which he had not had a moment’s rest: “incessanter 
fatigatur” is the phrase (see ‘Mon. Hist. Brit.,’ 
492). Yet, on p. 495 of the same edition, we are 
told also by Asser that on praying to St. Neot he 
was completely cured of it: “ita ut funditus eradi- 
caretur” is the phrase. This is the contradiction 
to which I referred, and in assigning this cure to 
his 40th year I did so because, whereas in other 
places he speaks of his being afflicted until he 
was forty-five, in this paragraph he says it was 
until he was forty and more, 7.c.,as I read it, forty- 
one, for, to use Bishop Clifford’s own illustration, 
“would anybody, wishing to describe a man who 
had not been cured until he was forty-five, say 
that he remained afflicted until he was forty and 
more,” that is, if he meant forty-five. Is it not 
clear that the whole confused and contradictory 
story was inspired by the necessities of a late com- 
piler, who had to reconcile some legend about St. 
Guerir, the physician, having cured Alfred, and of 
his having a long bodily illness, and was written 
by no near friend of the king’s? Let us now turn 
to the other story criticized by the Bishop. I 
entirely approve of his reading “parentes” as rela- 
tives, instead of father and mother, as I read it in 
common with others, but I cannot admit his inter- 
pretation of the word “‘infantia” as used by Asser. 
It seems to me that Asser uses it (at all events in 
describing the early education of Alfred) in its 
modern and non-legal sense. Thus he tells us before 
he begins that he is now going to treat of the 
infancy and boyhood of his venerated master, ‘‘de 
infantilibus et puerilibus domini mei venerabilis,” 
and further on he tells us he grew more comely 
than his brothers as he advanced through the 
periods of infancy and boyhood, “ accrescente 
infantili et puerili tate.” These phrases are 
surely only consistent with my reading of the pas- 
sage. Nor can I admit the very ingenious emenda- 
tion of “ duodevimum” for “duodecim.” My con- 
tention is that the burnt Cotton MS. is the “fons 
et origo” of all the various recensions of the Life 
—is the original itself. Its blunders are copied 
almost literatim in the old Northern Chronicle of 
the eleventh century quoted as Simeon of Durham. 
Now when we find that every one of the MSS. 
extant in modern times, including the oldest, as 
appears from Mr. Petrie’s collation, say consistently 








it in unmistakable figures thus, XII. (see ‘Mon. 
Hist. Brit.,’ 556); and when we find further that 
the latter author, whose text, according to Dr, 
Pauli, is the best recension we have of Asser, has 
merely “usque ad XII, etatis annum illiteratus 
permansit,” and says nothing about “ duodecim 
et co amplius,”—I cannot admit that there is room 
for the emendation suggested by the Bishop, nor 
believe that the writer of the Life meant anything 
else than that Alfred remained ignorant of letters 
till he was twelve, nor avoid the plain and in- 
genuous reading of the story which would make 
out that it was after this that his mother induced 
him to learn to read as I have previously described, 
a story which I have shown to be quite inconsistent 
with what we know of either Osburga or Judith. 
Nor if one could accept Bishop Clifford’s reading 
can one see one’s way to Alfred learning to read a 
Saxon book in a few days when he was but five 
years old, for the event must have happened before 
his father’s journey to Rome, nor would the story 
be consistent with the ages of his elder brothers 
at that time. It seems to me on these grounds 
to be utterly fabulous. Before I leave it, may I 
commend to the Bishop an enigmatical sentence, 
relating to Alfred’s culture, gleaned from this 
extraordinary Vita?—“ Sed tamen inter priesentis 
vitze impedimenta ab infantia usque ad priesentem 
diem et, ut credo, usqgue ad obitum vite sue in 
eodem insaturabili desiderio, sicut nec ante desti- 
tuit, ita nec etiam adhuc inhiare desinit.” Here 
surely we have a curious sentence to be written 
when Alfred was only forty-five; is it not most 
clearly the phrase of an after compiler who has 
been napping, and has forgotten for the nonce 
that he should have known nothing of Alfred’s 
death ? 

In a parenthesis, may I ask Bishop Clifford if 
he can give us some information on a very interest- 
ing subject, namely, on the Saxon school at Rome, 
so frequently named, where Burgred, the Mercian 
king, was buried? Canon Toole tells me that th 
English College at Rome is the direct descendant 
of this school, and that, except an hiatus in its 
history which occurred at the Reformation, there 
is a perfect continuity between the two. If this 
be so, where can we learn more about it, and are 
there any deeds or other documents extant which 
belonged to this old foundation? They would be ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and might throw much light 
on a very obscure corner of our history. I under- 
stand from Sir Thomas Hardy that Mr. Stevenson 
is making abstracts and copies for the Government 
in Rome. This might be a mine worth exploring, 
and doubtless the Bishop of Clifton can tell us 
something about it. 

My list of objections to the work generally 
quoted as Asser’s ‘ Life of Alfred ’ is far from being 
exhausted, and I now proceed to put together some 
more. In a previous letter, I enlarged upon the 
extraordinary fact that neither Florence of Wor- 
cester nor Simeon of Durham mentions the ex- 
istence of a biographer of Alfred of the name of 
Asser, although they incorporate a good deal of the 
matter which has currently passed as of his com- 
position. A third and perhaps a more instructive 
author remains to be cited in William of Malmes- 
bury. William of Malmesbury stands out among 
our earlier chroniclers as a singularly critical and 
philosophical historian. In the Preface to his 
‘Historia Regum,’ he gives an account of the 
authorities which were accessible to him which re- 
ferred to Anglo-Saxon times. He writes thus :— 
“Res Anglorum gestas, Beda, vir maxime doctus 
et minime superbus, ab adventu eorum in Brit- 
taniam usque ad suos dies plano et suavi sermone 
absolvit: post eum non facile, ut arbitror, reperies 
qui historiis illius gentis Latina oratione texendis 
animum dederit. Viderint alii si quid earum rerum 
vel jam invenerint, vel post hee inventuri sint ; 
noster labor, licet in queerendo solicitas duxerit ex- 
cubias, frustra ad hoc tempus consumpsit operam. 
Sunt sane queedam vetustatis indicia chronico more 
et patrio sermone per annos Domini ordinata {this 
is a clear reference to the English Chronicle, as 
Mr. Hardy says}. Per hac senium oblivionis eluc- 
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virum fluxerunt. Nam de Elwardo [i.¢., Ethel- 
ward] illustri et magnifico viro, qui chronica illa 
Latine aggressus est digerere prestat silere; cujus 
mihi esset intentio animo si non essent verba fas- 
tidio.”” He then goes on to describe Eadmer’s 
Chronicle, which was written afcer the Conquest. 
Not a word about Asser or any work by him. Is 
it credible that so diligent an historian, and one 
who knew the materials of Early English history 
so well that he was even acquainted with the 
little-known work of Ethelward, would have over- 
looked such a prize as Asser’s * Life of Alfred’ if 
it had then existed, or would have failed to men- 
tion with special honour the biographer of the 
king? I deem it almost incredible, and in itself 
to be sufficient to cast doubt on the work, whicb, 
as I have argued from other considerations, I hold 
to be a compilation of the same century as Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury, and doubtless later in date 
than his history. 

Mr. Wright has very properly called attention 
to the strange fact that, although the Life professes 
to have been written in 893, yet that it does not 
carry down the narrative of events beyond 887; 
and althovgh the real Asser seems to have sur- 
vived until 910, long after Alfred’s death, that yet 
the Life was never continued or completed. 

The matter would not be strange if the bio- 
graphy were an extensive work, but it is, in fact, a 
short one, and, if we exciude the excerpta from the 
chronicle, a very short one, and I indorse every 
word of Mr. Wright when he says: “It appears 
strange that the Life of Alfred should have been 
written in his lifetime, when he was in the vigour 
of his age (in his forty-fifth year), and particularly 
by a man in the position of Asser. It is not easy 
to conceive for what purpose it was written, or to 
point out any parallel case ; but it is still more 
difficult to imagine why (if Asser the biographer 
and Asser the Bishop of Sherborne be the same) 
its author, who lived nine years after Alfred’s 
death, did not complete it” (‘Biogr. Britt.,’ I. 408). 
If we carefully read the several episodes, we shall 
hardly escape the conclusion that, although the 
work professes to have been written in 893, 
when the king was only forty-five years old, yet 
that the whole language is in the past tense, and 
refers, there cannot be much doubt, to one who was 
dead and had passed away. Nor are many of its 
phrases consistent with the position of a biographer 
who was writing while his master was still at his 
elbow. They can only have been written when 
he was no longer at hand, and, in my view, bear all 
the impress of having been compiled from tradi- 
tional rather than from contemporary knowledge. 
Let us now turn to some curious blunders in 
chronology, to which attention was drawn by Dr. 
Giles in his translation of Asser, but which have 
not received due notice. They are assuredly most 
inconsistent with the position of a contemporary 
biographer. We find him saying, under the date 
853 :—“ Anno Dominice Incarnationis Dcecc.iil, 
nativitatis autem /ilfredi regis undecimo.” 
the year 853 A.D. was not the eleventh, but the 
fifth year of Alfred, according to Asser’s own 
statement at another place, where he tells us he 
was born in 849, Under the year 856, he tells us 
that Eadmund was consecrated king of the East 
Angles by Humbert the bishop, that he was then 
in the fifteenth year of his age, and that it was on 
a Friday and also Christmas-day. Dr. Giles has 


pointed out that in 856 Christmas-day fell on a | 


Sunday {op. cit. 449). He makes the year 879 a.p., 
coincide with the twenty-eighth of Alfred, whereas 
it was the thirty-first, and the blunder is repeated 
under the years 880, 881, 882, 883, and 884, 
which are respectively made the 29th, 30th, 31st, 


Now | 


errors and contradictions as to dates should have 
been committed by Alfred’s familiar friend, writing 
when Alfred was forty-five years old, and getting 
his information chiefly from his master, or is it 
rot rather the blundering product of a late and 
careless compiler, and quite befitting the author of 
the many other mistakes I have pointed out? 
In regard to his authorities, Mr. Wright has a 
shrewd remark. He says: ‘There are several things 
in the book which are not consistent: on one 
eceasion, the writer quotes the authority of King 
Alfred for the story of the West Saxon queen 
Eadburga, which must have been well known to 
all Alfred’s subjects; while in another place he 
goes toa legendary Life of St. Neot for all the 
information relating to Alfred’s misfortunes at 
Athelney, which he has added to what is said in 
the Saxon Chronicle” (op. cit. 409 and 410). 

It is not only on faults of commission that we 
have to complain of the so-called Asser. His 
faults of omission are quite as noteworthy. His 
most distinguished apologist, Dr. Pauli, confesses 
that they are matter of mystery. Thus he never 
names the celebrated battle of Merton, which was 
fought in 871. Nor does he name the embassy to 
Rome and the East in 884, a matter surely 
romantic and interesting enough to have been 
noticed by his biographer, nor does he give us an 
account of Alfred’s literary works ; nay, is it not 
exceedingly strange that while he apparently goes 
out of his way to tell us how Bishop Werfurth of 
Worcester translated Gregory’s Pastoral Care 
into English, he never names his master’s own 
translation of the same work which is now being 
brought out by the Early English Text Society ? 
We have jejune anecdotes about his making lan- 
terns out of horn, and constructing time-measures 
by means of candles, the queer stories that form 
the staple of popular romance, and which may be 
put by the side of those about the cowherd’s wife, 
&e., which, in the days when Pinnock’s ‘ Gold- 
smith’ was a standard book, were made to pass 
for history, but we have a singular absence of the 
more serious detail and the lifelike touches we 
should expect from a contemporary scholar who 
was intimate with Alfred, and which we do get in 
Eginhard’s ‘Life of Charlemagne’ and other 
genuine contemporary biographies, 

We have no details about his Witenagemots, 
about the chief laymen at his Court, about his 
political arrangements, nor about his foreign 
policy. No mention of such romantic events as 
the voyage of O:chere, about which his master 
wrote ; no details about the Danes or their king 
but what are taken from the Chronicle ; and when 
we find him mentioning a strange out-of-the-way 
fact, it is one which is most suspicious; thus, 
although he does not name the mission to Rome 
and the East in 884, he tells us Alfred received 
letters, which he himself had seen, from Abel the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem. Is it not ominous, after 
the facts we have already recited about Asser, that 
we should turn in vain to the standard work on 
these dignitaries, Papebroch’s ‘Chronological Dis- 
sertation on the Patriarchs of Jerusalem,’ and find 
no mention of such a person (see Giles’s translation 
of Asser, p. 472, note)? When he tells us of 
Alfred’s foreign intercourse, it is not like Eginhard, 
who designates the lands and their sovereigns, 
but in the safe and inflated rhetoric of an after 
compiler. These are his words :—*‘ De quotidiana 
nationum que in Tyrreno mari usque ultimum 
Hybernize finem habitant” (‘Mon. Hist. Brit., 
p. 492); and is it not more than ominous when we 
find both this sentence and the reference to Abel 
omitted by Florence? If we test him in another 
way, namely, by the variants between his phrases 





32nd, and 33rd years of his reign. After the last 
year there is inserted a long episode, after which 
the chronicle form is again adopted, and the 
blunder again renewed, for he makes the year 886 
—only six years, be it remembered, before the work 


professes to have been written—coincide with the | 


35th year of Alfred, while it ought to be the 38th. 


The blunder is repeated in 887, which is made the | 


36th instead of the 39th year of Alfred. Is it 
credible that such extraordinary and persistent 





and those of other authorities, we shall come to 
the same conclusion. The first marked variance 
is in the year 877, where we have the paragraph : 
— Jussit longas naves fabricari per regnum.” 
Dr. Pauli says ‘‘this passage is certainly open to 
grave doubts, as,in the desperate state in which 
| he was then situated, Alfred would hardly have 
thought of a naval expedition against the enemy” 
(Introduction, 13). He also adds,—“ It seems to 


mention the ships being built in 897. In his 
whole kingdom, Alfred could not at that time 
have built a ship ; he was obliged to have recourse 
to the most desperate expedients” (op. cit., 155), 
The passage is not in Florence, nor are the two 
next ones, and the editor of the ‘ Mon. Hist. Brit,’ 
in his Preface, therefore questions its authenticity; 
but, if we excise it, we leave a gap in the narrative, 
and exclude one of the most notable events of 
Alfred’s campaign, which is told in detail in the 
Chronicle, and yet the narrative otherwise bristles 
with difficulties. Thus it says that Alfred on this 
occasion manned his ship with pirates. Is that 
probable ? 

Again, Asser is the only one who says anything 
about a sea-fight on this occasion. The other 
authorities say the Danish fleet went down in 
a storm, and, as Dr. Pauli observes, Ethelward, 
who here as elsewhere, in my view, is by far the 
best authority for this period, uses Latin phrases 
which are in metre, and which, as he says, “ sound 
as if they had been transferred, word for word, 
from some Anglo-Saxon ballad” (op. cit., p. 156, 
note). Ethelward says, —‘“‘ Elevant vela | dant 
vento carinas | procella ingruit tristis | mergitur 
pars non minima|centum numero carine | 
supreme juxta rupem | que Suuanauuic nuncu- 
patur | .” 

Under the year 884, Asser describes the cam. 
paign undertaken by Alfred against the East 
Angles, which in the Chronicle is described under 
the year 885. He adds a phrase giving a cause 
for the expedition which is very improbable ; his 
words are,—*Classem suam de Cantio plenam 
bellatoribus in Orientales Anglos dirigens predandi 
causa transmisit.” Lappeuberg has already criti- 
cized this passage, and shown good reason for 
preferring the much more reasonable account in 
Ethelward (‘England under the Anglo-Saxon 
Kings,’ p. 2, 59). Asser assures us that, after his 
baptism, Alfred, inter alia, presented him and his 
people with “multa et optima cedificia.” The 
other authorities say, with much more probability, 
that he gave them gifts, and Lappenberg has 
accordingly, withsome ingenuity, altered ‘‘zedificia” 
into “ beneficia,” but the former is the word in the 
MSS. 

In regard to the real Asser’s personal history, 
the whole subject is surrounded with immense 
difficulty, and the authorities are much at variance 
as to the dates, &c., of his life. It is a question 
which has been much debated, and I shall not 
enter into it here. I may say that for the chief 
details of his life, as it is currently accepted, we 
are indebted to the Vita. These details, as 
I have before said, are wholly wanting in Florence 
and other early chroniclers, and, if we are to accept 
Dr. Pauli’s statement on another point, we ought 
to reject them, for he says,—* The fact of Florence 
not knowing it is a sufficient proof that it did not 
exist in the genuine Vita” (op. cit., p. 171); but 
it is internally very improbable. We know from 
the Introduction to Gregory’s Pastoral Care that 
Asser was one of Alfred’s bishops, for he there 
calls him ‘“‘Asser, my bishop.” Yet, in his account 
of himself, he does not mention that he was 3 
bishop. He tells us Alfred gave him ‘ Exanceastre 
cum omni parochia que ad se pertinebat in Sat- 
onia et Cornubia.” What can be the meaning 
of such a phrase, except that he was given charge 
of the see of Exeter? Yet we know, in fact, that 
Exeter was not made a diocese until the time of 
Edward the Confessor. I agree with Mr. Wright 
in deeming his extraordinary reluctance to leave 
Wales, and the extreme anxiety of the king to 
bring him to England on any terms, as alike diff 
cult to understand (‘ Biog. Brit.,’ i. 408), and more 
especially when read with the strange account he 

gives of his sickness at Winchester, upon whi 

Mr. Wright has the following observation :—“lt 
cannot but be considered as strange that a mad 
who describes himself as so well known, and 2 
whom the king is represented as taking so mu 

interest, should remain for months suffering from 
rievous illness in the chief city of the Wei 
~~ without thé knowledge of Alfred” (Paulis 





be misplaced. Chron, Sax. and Florence first 





‘ Alfred,’ 255, translator’s note). 
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We now come to the long concluding paragraph, 
of which only a few sentences are in Florence, and 
which, according to the editor of Asser, in the 
‘Mon. Hist. Brit., is written in a more recent 
hand. I have already referred to this paragraph, 
and to the great probability of its baving been 
gritten in the twelfth century. The first portion 
of it relates to how Asser taught the king how to 
translate, and its inconsistency and even absurdity 
may be best studied in the friendly criticism of 
Pauli (op. cit., pp. 281 and 282). Then follow two 
or three sentences, which are also in Florence, and 
then a considerable rhetorical outburst without 
definite facts ; then an account of the death of 
Jobn the Abbot, which is not contained in 
Florence, and was apparently inserted by the 
quthor of the ‘ Annales.’ The same incident, with 
some variations, is told by Malmesbury, but he 
assigns it to John Scotus. As Malmesbury tells 
us it happened in his own monastery, he is not 
likely to have been mistaken, and the account in 
the pseudo- Asser is, there can be no doubt, of very 
late composition, as is the whole paragraph. 
Having thus examined the Life from end to end, 
and found it to be largely untrustworthy, and 
quite inconsistent with its being a contemporaneous 
document, we may with confidence quote its 
peculiar phraseology as another argument against 
its genuineness. The rhetorical passages are 
assuredly very much more in the style of the thir- 
teenth century than of the ninth, and it is a more 
than suspicious fact that certain words which are 
exceedingly uncommon at the earlier date, and 
only existed in obscure quarters, but which 
became almost household words at the latter date, 
such as those referred to by Dr. Pauli in his 
Preface, namely, the word “ vasalli,” the phrase 
“oustos regis,” ‘‘ cambra,” &c., are to be found in 
the text of the Vita (Pauli, pp. 16 and 17). This 
long list of objections makes me entirely sceptical 
as to the work having been Asser’s, nor is my 
opinion in the least moved by the few, and, a3 
I conceive, feeble sentences on the other side, 
contained in Lingard’s ‘ History of the Anglo- 
Saxen Church.’ The one fact, on the other side, 
which seems to have captivated and overwhelmed 
all the apologists of the Life known to me—Thorpe, 
and Lappenberg, and Pauli, and, lastly, my learned 
opponent, the Bishop of Clifton—is the fact of 
wany of the Saxon and Latin names contained in 
the Life being accompanied by their Celtic equiva- 
lents, showing he was familiar with the latter 
topgue, and that it was a Welshman who wrote 
the work, Lappenberg was so much impressed 
by the fact that he argued that the annalistic 
portions must from these details, in the years 879, 
84, 885, 886, and 887, be attributed to Asser 
himself; but, as Pauli himself says, ‘the 
manner in which their purport invariably agrees 
every other instance with that of the chronicles 
refutes this last opinion at once” (op. cit., p. 9). 
Itis quite clear, however, that these additions are 
dd; they are contained in Florence, and also, 
Ibelieve, in the old Cotton MS.; but it is assu- 
redly quite as clear that the argument founded 
tpn them is a most inconsequent one, for, on 
turning to Florence of Worcester, under the year 
N08, we find “ Civitas que Carlegion Brittannice 
tt Legeceastre dicitur Saxonice”; while in several 
other places, as in 894, 905, and 906, attention is 
tilled by the same author to the names he gives 
tug the names of the several places in the 
English tongue, as in the last example quoted, 
Where he says, ‘ Pacem cum eo faciunt loco qui 
lingua Anglorum Ittingaford dicitur.’ Now it 
vill hardly be argued that Asser was the author 
ifthese several passages, which occur years after 
ihe biography closes, and yet they point as clearly 
having been written by a Welshman as the 
lstances quoted from the Vita. This completes 
Uy criticism of Asser’s ‘ Life of Alfred.’ It is very 
‘xtraordinary that, with the very few materials 
‘ailable for criticizing the statements of authors 
*ho professed to write in the ninth or tenth 
ny we should be able to have discredited 
's statements at so many points, and to have 


with blunders and inconsistencies. We have a 
proverb in Lancashire that “it is not necessary to 
eat a whole leg of mutton to discover whether it 
be tainted or no.” For this purpose a very small 
portion suffices, and it is so with a biography 
like the one I have criticized; but we are 
fortunate in being able not merely to discredit 
a portion, but to show, with tolerable clearness, 
that none of it could have been the work of a con- 
temporary. I shall await with interest the resusci- 
tation of Asser’s reputation which has been 
promised by Bishop Clifford. It will, no doubt, 
be a learned work, and, if it is successful, few will 
welcome it more than myself, but I confess that 
at present the task seems more than Herculean. 
In my next letter I propose to speak of the English 
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Smith will both, it is said, return to residence 
at Oxford during the October term. 
Miss Martineavu’s will contains a strict 
injunction against the publication of her letters. 
Of course, had we known of this fact, we 
should not have published the interesting 
letter from Miss Martineau which lately 
appeared in our columns, and we make this 
statement for the information of those who 
may possess letters from Miss Martineau. 

AN important work, in two volumes, has 
been published in Holland, on the Franco- 
German war and the fall of the Second Empire, 
entitled ‘De Ondergang van het Tweede 
Keizerrijk,’ by Major J. K. H. de Roo van 
Alderwerelt, a Member of the Second Chamber 
of the States-General. 

Capt. Burnasy’s book, which we announced 
a fortnight ago, will be published by Messrs. 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin, and called ‘A Ride 
to Khiva.’ 

Tue ‘ Inquisitio Comitatus Cantabrigiensis’ 
and ‘ Inquisitio Eliensis,’ which have been in 
course of printing for many years by Mr. N. E. 
Hamilton, under the direction of the Royal 
Society of Literature, is at length completed, 
and will be issued next week to the subscribers. 
The former of these pieces is from the unique 
manuscript in the Cottonian Library, Tiberius 
A. VI.; the latter from the rare text in the 
same volume, collated with two later copies in 
the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Mr. Hamilton’s edition is enriched with a 
valuable map and a series of classified indexes, 
and will prove an important contribution to 
Domesday Literature. 

Tue Polybiblion announces the early publica- 
tion of ‘ L’Histoire de la Guerre de Guyenne,’ 
by Col. Balthazar, with notes by M. Charles 
Barry. This book, clandestinely printed about 
1636, had so completely disappeared that a 
Cologne publisher, C. Egmont, who wanted to 
reprint it in 1694, could only get an imperfect 
copy. Now M. Barry had the good luck to 
meet with the only known copy of the original, 
which is to be reprinted with the types of M. 
Louis Perrin, of Lyons, and published at Bor- 
deaux by M. C. Lefevre. 

THE same review announces the publication 
of an epic poem, entitled ‘Charlemagne’ 
(Paris, Fechoz, 8vo.), of no less than 7,000 
lines, in seven cantos, and embracing the whole 
life of Charlemagne. It is dedicated to the 
Countess de Chambord. The author is M. L. 
Rolet de Bellerue. 


Nuove Effemeridi Siciliane he has discovered 
an until now unknown MS. of Dante’s Divina 
Commedia, in the library of Santa Maria de 
Monreale. Two others had been previously 
found at Catania and Palermo. The newly- 
discovered MS. presents several various read- 
ings, and seems to have been very carefully 
written. A former possessor has made nume- 
rous corrections, and added a number of notes. 
The same library contains a fine MS. of 
Petrarch’s ‘ Triomphi.’ 

Mr. Georce Samira, the Assyriologist, has 
passed through Mosul en route for Aleppo, 
whence, it is stated, he will make his way to 
Beyrout. 

Tue fac-similes of the Harris Papyrus, 
published by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, with a translation and notes by Dr. 
Birch, are nearly ready for delivery. 

Tue forthcoming part of the Transactions of 

the Society of Biblical Archzology will be 
distributed to subscribers early next month. 
The volume, which is of large size, will be 
found to contain, among a great number of 
papers, the following items of special import- 
ance: ‘The Fight between Bel and the Dragon 
and the Flaming Sword which turned every 
Way,’ from a Chaldean Tablet, by H. F. 
Talbot, F.R.S.; ‘ The Hamathite Inscriptions,’ 
by the Rev. A. H. Sayce, M.A.; ‘The Mam- 
malia of the Assyrian Sculptures,’ by the Rev. 
W. H. Houghton, M.A.; ‘The Cypriote In- 
scription on Gold Armlets at Kurion,’ by D. 
Pierides; ‘The Adventures of Ishtar and 
Izdubar,’ by H. F. Talbot; ‘On a Mummy 
opened at Stafford House,’ by S. Birch, D.C.L., 
with a specimen piece of the cloth in which 
the mummy was rolled, that cannot fail to 
evoke universal interest; ‘The Babylonian 
Codex of Hosea and Joel,’ by the Rev. C. D. 
Ginsburg ; ‘A Sketch of Sabzean Grammar,’ 
by Capt. W. F. Prideaux ; ‘The Chronology 
of Esther and Ahasuerus,’ by J. W. Bosanquet ; 
‘The Legend of the Tower of Babel,’ by 
W. St. C. Boscawen ; and an exhaustive Cata- 
logue of the Books of the Society, prepared by 
the Secretary, Mr. W. R. Cooper. 
WE regret to announce the death, at the 
age of eighty-four, of the Rev. Thomas Corser, 
MA, F.S.A., of Stand, near Manchester, the 
rectorship of which place he had held for 
nearly fifty years. The deceased gentleman 
occupied a conspicuous position in Lancashire 
as a literary man and a bibliophile. He was 
one of the Council of the Chetham Society, 
and contributed to it, in 1860-1, ‘ Collectanea 
Anglo-Poetica,’ and, subsequently, several other 
volumes. His very valuable library, com- 
prising many books of the rarest character, was 
recently distributed by auction in London, 
realizing a very large amount. 


THE long-expected Prolegomena to the 
eighth edition of Von Tischendorf’s Greek 
Testament, which Dr. Oscar von Gebhardt 
was to have written, are postponed, in conse- 
quence of that scholar’s labours in connexion 
with the new edition of the Apostolic Fathers. 
In the mean time, Dr. Caspar R. Gregory has. 
undertaken the preparation of shorter pro- 
legomena, which will be a welcome boon to 
those who possess the edition in question, 
This preparatory work, though shorter than 
that contemplated by Dr. Von Gebhardt and 
the publisher, will be complete in itself, and 








‘town how honeycombed the whole narrative is 


M. SatvatTore S. Marino writes in the 


may possibly prove the only substitute for the 
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learned treatise which the departed professor 
was best qualified to produce. 

A VALUABLE work on one of the great 
historic families of Scotland has just been 
privately printed at the expense of the Duke 
and Duchess of Sutherland. This is ‘The 
Earls of Cromartie: their Kindred, Country, 
and Correspondence, by William Fraser,’ The 
Duchess was created, in 1861, Countess of 
Cromartie, and “as the representative of the 
Earls of Cromartie, and heiress of their estates, 
inherited a large collection of the correspond- 
ence of her distinguished ancestor, George 
first Earl of Cromartie.” He was born in 
the reign of Charles the First (in 1630), and 
died in the reign of George the First (in 1714). 
Although much of his correspondence has been 
lost, owing to the forfeiture of his grandson, 
the third Earl of Cromartie, in 1746, a large 
portion of it is still preserved, embracing the 
period from the Restoration of King Charles 
the Second to the death of Queen Anne. 

AmonG the publications of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania is one of considerable 
interest, entitled ‘A History of New Sweden ; 
or, the Settlements on the River Delaware,’ 
by Israel Acrelius, Provost of the Swedish 
Churches in America, and Rector of the Old 
Swedes’ Church, Wilmington, Del. ; translated 
from the Swedish, by William M. Reynolds, 
D.D., &c. The idea of this Swedish colony 
on the Delaware originated with Gustavus 
Adolphus, as early as the year 1624, but was 
not carried into effect until 1638, The colony 
flourished for some years, and was remarkable 
for its friendly treatment of the Indians. In 
1655, however, it was invaded and taken 
possession of by the Dutch, under Stuyvesant. 
The original of this work, which has now, we 
believe, become scarce, was published in 1759 ; 
the author himself died in 1800, 

A CONFERENCE Of librarians has been called 
to meet at Philadelphia on October 4. Several 
English librarians have been invited, as, for 
instance, Mr. Yates, of Leeds, but the Com- 
mittee wish it to be understood that ‘all 
librarians will be cordially welcome.” 

THE late Mr. Richard Simpson happily left 
his MS. of his ‘ School of Shakspeare,’ which 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus will publish this 
autumn, complete. Vol. I. will contain ‘ The 
Life and Death of Thomas Stucley’ and the 
Play following it (271 pages) ; ‘ Nobody and 
Somebody with The True Chronicle Historie 
of Elydure, who was fortunately three several 
times crowned King of England’ (65 pages). 
—Vol. II. ‘Histrio Mastix; or, the Player 
Whipt,’ 1610 (60 pages); ‘Comedy of the 
Prodigal Son, in which Despair and Hope 
are very artificially introduced’; ‘A Warning 
for Faire Women,’ 1599 ; ‘ Jack Drum,’ 1601; 
and probably the ‘Cobbler’s Prophecy.’ 

THE third session of the New Shakspere 
Society will be opened on Friday, October 8, 
by a paper on ‘The Second and Third Parts 
of Henry VI., and their Originals,’ by Miss 
Jane Lee, daughter of the Archdeacon of 
Dublin. The November paper will probably 
be by Mr. Furnivall, ‘The Character of Hamlet 
not entitled to the admiration often bestowed 
on it.’ 


WE are glad to hear that our mention, last 
week, of Mr. Furnivall’s want of a volunteer 
to make an Index of Names and Subjects to 
the ‘Canterbury Tales’ for the Chaucer Society, 








has induced Mrs, G, .M. Campbell, of Ply- 
mouth, a known and tried worker, to under- 
take the task. Her Index will accordingly 
follow Mr. Henry Cromie’s valuable ‘ Ryme- 
Index to the Ellesmere MS. of the Canterbury 
Tales,’ which the Society published last year. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN are about to publish 
separately, at sixpence each, a series of little 
books, each containing two of the lectures 
recently delivered to science teachers at South 
Kensington, on the invitation of the Science and 
Art Department. Among them will be those 
by Capt. Abney, R.E., F.R.S., on Photography; 
by Prof. Stokes, F.R.S., on Light; by Prof. 
E. Ray Lankester and Mr. Sorby, F.R.S., on 
the Microscope; by Prof. Williamson, F.R.S., 
on Metallurgical Processes; by Prof. Burdon 
Sanderson, F.R.S., and Dr. Lauder Brunton, 
F.R.S., on Physiological Apparatus ; by Prof. 
Kennedy, C.E., on Kinematic Models ; by Dr. 
W. I. Stone, on Sound and Music; and by 
Prof. Geikie, F.R.S., Director of the Geological 
Survey of Scotland, on Field Geology. The 
lectures have been carefully revised by the 
authors, and will be illustrated. 

Messrs. Cotiins, Sons & Co. have in pre- 
paration a ‘Text-Book on the Principles of 
Agriculture,’ by Prof. Wrightson, of the College 
of Agriculture, Cirencester. It is to be spe- 
cially adapted to the recent Syllabus of the 
Science and Art Department. 

TuE Religious Tract Society announces for 
immediate publication, ‘American Pictures, 
drawn with Pen and Pencil,’ by the Rev. S. 
Manning, LL.D., uniform in size and price 
with the well-known works by the same author 
on Switzerland, Italy, Spain, Palestine, and 
Egypt: also ‘Jewish Life in Palestine at the 
New Testament Era,’ by the Rev. Dr. Eders- 
heim ; an ‘Exposition of the Book of Ruth,’ 
by the Rev. Samuel Cox, editor of the Ev- 
positor ; and ‘The Family at Bethany ; its 
Joys, its Sorrows, and its Divine Guest,’ by 
the Rev. Dr. Culross, of Highbury. Among 
works of a graver kind, a second series ‘On 
the Miracles,’ by the Dean of Chester, is an- 
nounced, and the important reprint of Foxe’s 
‘Acts and Monuments,’ under the editorship 
of Dr. Stoughton, is rapidly approaching com- 
pletion. 

‘THe VILLAGE Comepy,’ begun by Mr. 
and Mrs. Mortimer Collins, jointly, and to be 
finished by Mrs. Collins, will be published by 
Messrs. Hurst & Blackett during the autumn, 
in three volumes. Mr. Mortimer Collins has 
left another novel, called ‘You Play Me False,’ 
two-thirds finished, which Mrs. Collins will 
complete. 








SCIENCE 
-_s>— 

The Warfare of Science. 
White, LL.D. With Prefatory Note by 

Prof. Tyndall. (H. 8. King & Co.) 

THis isa less ambitious work, but for that 
reason not unlikely to be more effective than 
one or two others which have lately handled 
the same topic. It does not profess to define 
the province of either science or religion, or to 
forecast the ultimate form of their relations. 
Dr. White confines his task to showing, by a 
purely historical survey, that “in all modern 
history interference with science in the sup- 


By Andrew Dickson 


posed interest of religion, no matter how con- | 








"are ——— 
scientious such interference may have D 
has done nothing but harm, And this tag 
he performs in a series of rapid but clear ang 
striking sketches, in which he traces the for. 
tunes of the several branches of science jy 
Europe, and the “warfare” they have beep 
compelled to maintain against ecclesiasticgl 
hostility. The two largest chapters ap 
naturally those of Geography and Astronomy, 
Under the former head there is a curious erro 
of omission, into which Dr. Draper has alg 
fallen. The reader is left to suppose that, down 
to the fourteenth century inclusive, the rotup. 
dity of the earth was an unknown doctrine jp 
orthodox Europe, or known only to be anathe. 
matized. But we know that Dante was 
familiar with it by the strongest possible 
evidence, that is, by the whole plan and con. 
struction of the natural and supernatural 
worlds as represented in the Divina Com. 
media. Not only could Dante conceive anti. 
podes, but he fixed the mountain of Purgatory 
at the antipodes of Jerusalem, and described 
with perfect correctness the astronomical 
phenomena of the southern hemisphere. It is 
true that his poem did not find any great 
immediate favour in the high places of the 
Church ; but this is believed to be accounted 
for by other reasons. 

The story of the Copernican astronomy and 
Galileo is familiar, but needs to be retold 
every now and then ; it is really difficult for 
men of this generation to bear in mind that 
the Church made the heliocentric doctrine the 
object of a bitter and fruitless persecution, of 
which last impotent echoes were to be heard 
within living memory: for the dimly bounded 
time denoted by this form of speech includes 
at any rate the fact, here duly set down, that 
the prohibition of modern astronomy was 
not formally removed till 1822. One is apt 
to forget the extent and persistence of conflicts 
of this kind, and might be fain to do so in 
mere generosity to the vanquished ; nor have 
Roman apologists been remiss in working on 
the charitable inclinations of mankind in this 
respect. Dr. White is careful to give us not 
only the facts of Galileo’s condemnation, but 
the explanations put forward in later times by 
some of these ingenious persons; and very 
edifying they are. One suggestion is that the 
popular notion of the proceedings is all a mis 
take, and that it was a mere question of con- 
tempt of court; this is unfortunately clean 
against all the evidence. Another is that the 
condemnation was not ex cathedrd, nor the act 
of the Church, but a mere act of the Pope in 
his fallible capacity; this is certainly not 
capable of strict disproof, as nobody knows 
exactly what are the formal conditions that 
make a decision to be ex cathedrdé ; but it has 
the disadvantage of being against the whole 
weight of contemporaneous understanding and 
a good deal of subsequent exposition by high 
authorities. The third proposition, which is 
the latest and boldest, is that, if the Church 
did go wrong, it was not her fault, but the 
fault of the Scriptures themselves, fur using 
words “which have every appearance of deny- 
ing the earth’s motion.” In other words, 
was, for inscrutable reasons, permitted o 
appointed that the one true and infallible 


Church should stultify herself in the eyes of 


this world. ‘To this there certainly seems ” 
be no answer, nor is the world much concerned 
to find one; but it may be thought a serious 
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drawback to infallibility (supposing that the 
dogma of Infallibility will make room for the 
hypothesis at all) to be subject to unaccount- 
able casualties of this kind. 

Another simple truth one is apt to for- 

t, or at most times to entertain with a lazy 
and blunted assent, is that such a proceeding 
as the condemnation of Galileo, carried through 
by an authority that still wielded a real and 
formidable power among men, was not a soli- 
tary mischance, but part of a rigidly combined 
system. By its birth it was the fruit of 
secular error and incalculable wrong in days 
past; in its manifestation it was a portent 
heavy with discouragement and evil conse- 
quence to knowledge and the better life of 
man for many days to come, In the suppres- 
sion of Roger Bacon’s researches “ the nine- 
teenth century was robbed at the same time 
with the thirteenth”; and we may guess, but 
we shall never wholly know, what was lost 
to the world in the broken spirit and arrested 
enterprise of Descartes. 

It is also to be noted that the subjection of 
science to theological preconceptions and inter- 
pretations had taken deep root in men’s minds, 
partly, no doubt, by natural tendencies of 
thought, but certainly not without active aid 
from the Church ; and Dr. White shows us, by 
the example of Roger Bacon’s later great 
namesake, how slowly and_ reluctantly 
tradition relaxes its hold. While the Novum 
Organum protests in the most clear and 
express terms against the “corruption of 
philosophy from superstition and admixture 
of theology,” the Advancement of Learning 
seeks the proofs of astronomy in the Book 
of Job. 

But Ultramontane apologists are entitled to 
such comfort as they can find in the fact, which 
is only too certain, that neither the middle 
ages nor the Roman Curia have had any 
monopoly of short-sighted opposition to science. 
Free and Protestant England has borne her 
fair share. The last century had its literature 
of tracts and sermons against inoculation, to 
whose authors were raised up successors in due 
time to beat the drum ecclesiastic against 
vaccination and anesthetics; and as we now 
look back with curious wonder upon these, so 
will our descendants upon the still later 
struggles of orthodox cosmogony against Lyell 
and Darwin, and the denunciation from high 
places of the ‘Origin of Species’ which are 
still fr:sh in our ears, At one point, indeed, 
we think Dr. White is hard on the old country. 
When he invites us to note “how, down to 
the present time, the two great universities of 
Protestant England . . . have excluded the 
natural and physical sciences [surely this is a 
tautology] as far as possible,” we must ask 
him in turn to note that astronomy is by 
some counted a physical science, and Cam- 
bridge has an observatory which has done 
some work in its time; that there is a 
building at Cambridge, called the Cavendish 
laboratory, where one of the first physicists 
of Europe, himself a Cambridge man, com- 
mands all the resources which modern in- 
vention and workmanship have furnished to 
experimental research ; and that we verily 
believe there are those at Oxford also who 
could tell Dr. White a somewhat different 
story, 

It may be said, perhaps, that all these 
histories are now merely curious, that we have 


all learnt the commonplaces of toleration, and 
that such a book as this can only stir up the 
embers of extinct strife. But the signs of the 
times speak otherwise. Even here, in the 
heart of free English speculation, there is a 
school of sentimental theology whose utter- 
ances leave little room to doubt that it would 
be ready to persecute science if it could. There 
are evangelists of a brand-new religion which 
openly announces that science is to know her 
place as the handmaid of—Auguste Comte. 
Happily, neither of these enemies is likely to 
become very formidable while English common 
sense remains what it is. But the ancient 
enemy is there still. The popular Protestant 
instinct may be vulgar in the eyes of culture 
and refinement, but it is right. The preten- 
sions are not yet abated which, in Prof. 
Tyndall's words, “if conceded, would place 
the sciences that have given us all our know- 
ledge of this universe at the mercy of their 
hereditary foe.” The time is yet far distant 
when it will be superfluous for free men to 
repeat again and again in the ears of their 
children the tales of this book, and the lesson 
which its closing pages thus sum up :—“ All 
history shows that the only scepticism which 
does permanent harm is scepticism as to the 
value and safety of truth as truth.” 








‘GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF ANIMALS.’ 

Rosehill, Dorking, August 29, 1876. 
In your review of my book on the ‘Geographical 
Distribution of Animals’ (Athenewm, August 26), 
the figure supposed to be given of the Cape ant- 
eater is mentioned as a case of “inaccurate por- 
traiture.” Allow me to point out that the species 
figured is not the Cape ant-eater, but the much 
less- known Ethiopian ant-eater, as stated on 
the page facing the illustration. The original 
figure, taken from a living animal, is to be found 
in ‘List of Vertebrated Animals now or lately 
Living in the Gardens of the Zoological Society 
of London’ (1872), where its differences from the 
Cape ant-eater, figured on the opposite page, 

may be seen. ALFRED R. WALLACE. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

Tue latest intelligence from the Ozowe, under 
date of July 17tb, holds out better hope of the 
success of the German and French expeditions, 
under Dr. Lenz aud Count di Brazza respectively. 
It appears that the two leaders had succeeded in 
making peace with the Osyeba, and had explored 
a portion of the country occupied by that tribe in 
safety ; they had also obtained the assistance of 
some of the Osyeba to conduct them further on 
their journey, and when the last mail left Gaboon 
the explorers were believed to have penetrated the 
interior a considerable distance beyond the furthest 
point attained by their predecessors. 








Science Gossip. 


TELEGRAPHIC announcement was received last 
week of the discovery of another small planet, 
No. 166, by Prof. Peters, of Hamilton College, 
Clinton, U.S. This raises the number of that 
astronomer’s planetary discoveries to twenty five. 
Sryce the above paragraph was written, the 
Atlantic cable has conveyed intelligence, on 
August the 30th, of the discovery of still another 
small planet by Prof. Peters, which will reckon as 
No, 167, and is the tenth found since the com- 
mencement of this year. 

From the programme before us, we gather that 
the exploration of the Cresswell Caves, carried on 
last year by the Rev. J. M. Mello, assisted by Mr. 
Heath, is now being conducted by a committee, of 
which Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., is President, 
and Prof. Boyd Dawkins, F.RS., is Secretary. 








The superintendence of the work is in the hands 


of the Rev. J. M. Mello, the Secretary, and Mr. 
Heath. The results are now being classified in 
Owens College, and when.the Report by Mr. Mello 
and the Secretary is presented to the Geological 
Society of London, it will probably add as much to 
our present knowledge of paleolithic man as the 
discoveries in Brixham did to the knowledge 
of 1857. 

Tue German journals announce the death of the 
eminent microscopist, Dr. Christian Gottfried Ehren- 
berg, of Berlin, who died on the 27th of June, at 
the age of eighty years. 

A RECENT number of the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society contains a paper embodying the 
results of the monthly observations of magnetic 
dip, horizontal force, and declination, made at the 
Kew Observatory from April, 1869, to March, 
1875, inclusive. It is the third six-year series 
cf magnetic observations made there, the first 
being communicated to the Society by Sir E. 
Sabine, and published in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1863. The progressive diminu- 
tion in the value of the dip continues to 
be shown, as well as a semi-annual inequality, 
which appears to be of variable amount. The 
total magnetic force, as in both the previous series, 
is greater in the winter (October to March) than 
in the summer {April to September) period. In 
the series now under discussion, the measure of 
that greater intensity is 000550; whilst in the 
first series investigated by Sir E. Sabine, it was 
0 00317 ; and that in the second six-year series, 
1863 to 1869, was 0°00363. The observations of 
the absolute declination show a continuous diminu- 
tion of about 8’ per year; comparing which with 
that determined by Sir E. Sabine, it appears to 
be on the increase, as was surmised before. The 
semi-annual inequality is also considerably larger. 








FINE ARTS 


—— 


DORE’S TWO GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRAETORIUM,’ and ‘CHRIST ENTERING the TEMPLE’ (the 
latter just completed), each 33 by 22 feet, with * Dream of Pilate’s 
Wife,’ ‘Christian Martyrs,’ ‘ Night of the Crucifixion,’ ‘House of 
Caiaphas,’ £c., at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, 
Ten to Six.—1s. 








The Habitations of Man in all Ages. By E. 
Viollet-le-Duc. Translated by B. Bucknall. 
Illustrated. (Low «& Co.) 

M. Viottet-Le-Duc continues to reduce his 

vast stores of knowledge to a popular form, 

and, in a plain mode, aims at putting 
before a mass of readers those general con- 
clusions which few but he, and none better 
than he, could describe and systematize. 

As with regard to the ‘ History of a Fortress’ 

and ‘How to Build a House,’ he employs 

dialogue and associated soliloquies and 
excursions to supply information to the 

reader. This is the mode preferred by M. 

Viollet-le-Duc; but we are bound to say 

that, in the volume before us, even more than 

in its popular forerunners, the preference is 
erroneous, and the practice tedious, cumbrous, 
and wasteful of time and opportunities. The 
famous architect, antiquary, and engineer was 
sure of an audience at any time or place, or 
for any subject on which he might think fit to 
discourse. Consider what a privilege this— 
neither more nor less than that of possessing 
the ear of mankind; a privilege not to be 
won by any man who had done less for studies 
and learning, who had showed himself less 

capable of doing what he professes than M. 

Viollet-le-Duc. The chief authorofthe admirable 

‘Dictionnaire’ and its associated essays, the 

distinguished architect, can, it appears, now 

devise no better literary form for a popular 
essay than that which professes to record the 





doings and discussions of two imaginary wit- 
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nesses of the development of domestic architec- 
ture among several races of mankind, and their 
modes of construction: these imaginary beings 
_ are styled “‘ Epergos” and “ Doxius,” personi- 
fying respectively the spirit of progress and 
that of obstinate adherence to traditional forms 
and habits. Need we say that Doxius be- 
comes a bore, and that Epergos too often 
proves a fanatic—a tiresome, fidgety being, 
determined to “harass” everybody with sug- 
gestions for improvements in domestic archi- 
tecture,—a sort of universal district surveyor, 
with an eye to every one’s chimney-pots and 
drawing-room windows? Conceive a district 
surveyor, learned, intelligent, not restrained by 
Acts of Parliament or considerations of fees, 
and the reader may be able to form an idea 
of what sort of a person is Epergos, who is 
withal as quick at a moral and as senten- 
tious in expressing himself as Mr. Martin 
Farquhar Tupper. Conceive the Wandering 
Jew appointed District Surveyor-General to 
the Universe, endowed with patience to wait 
ten thousand years for the fulfilment of a pro- 
phecy in architecture, having an encyclopedic 
memory, and capable of making jokes without 
hesitation. Such is Epergos; but, as he 
has something in him, he is less terrible 
than the dreary Doxius. We lament that 
M. Viollet-le- Duc should write in this 
fashion, and the more so as he has already 
shown how well and how carefully, how 
simply and how completely, he could popu- 
larize a subject in which few could rival hin— 
the ‘Essay on Military Architecture during 
the Middle Ages,’ which we reviewed fifteen 
years ago, being a volume which is a model 
of its kind. 

An author whose materials were scanty, 
and whose knowledge was crude, and his 
learning undigested, might not unwisely adopt 
a cumbrous, verbose, and uncompacted plan of 
treating his subject ; but we are certain that 
an accomplished student like M. Viollet-le- 
Duc was ill advised to adopt it with regard 
to the ‘History of a Fortress,’ while to 
repeat it, especially while treating a subject 
as diffuse and comprehensive as that now 
in question, is a mistake in judgment and 
in taste. It is a misfortune when a reader 
catches himself yawning now and then over 
a book, and it is not fair on the part of 
an author that his students should be com- 
pelled from time to time to remember the true 
dignity and great acquirements of their in- 
structor, and thus to justify the pains they 
are compelled to take in reading his work. 

So much as to the manner of treating the 
prodigious mass of material at hand for illus- 
trating the vast and manifold subject to which 
our author has addressed himself. Our ver- 
dict with regard to the substance of the book 
is of a very different and much more agreeable 
nature. The book presents, within moderate 
compass, a fine and philosophical account, 
based on well-understood principles of ethno- 
logy, and enriched by an abundance of detail, 
which is employed to cement the whole 
together, of the building-arts of all the great 
races of man — the Aryans, Chinese or 
Yellow Race, Egyptians, Assyrians, Pelasgi, 
Greeks, Romans, Indians, Scandinavians, 
Gauls, Saracens, and men of the Feudal and 
Renaissance Periods, with a “conclusion” of 
comments and convictions, some of which are 
not of the most comforting order for moderns, 





to boot. How fully every mode of building- 
construction has been affected, as well as 
derived, from the materials primarily in hand, 
the climate for which it was designed, and 
the circumstances of its origin, and, what is 
most curious, how each of these modes has 
been influenced through all time and under 
ever-varying circumstances by the indomitable 
idiosyncrasies of the long-descended practi- 
tioners, are matters which lie at the root of 
M. Viollet-le-Duc’s dissertations. How the 
typical forms of ornamentation, so easily 
recognizable by experts, obtain in practice 
through countless efforts of innumerable minds 
and tastes, which have been at work under 
ever-varying circumstances, are matters of 
great interest, all duly emphasized by the 
accomplished author. 

How wooden forms were retained in stone 
buildings, and in many modes of architectural 
construction and decoration, and how these 
forms, at once characteristic and typical as 
they are, reappeared not only in structures of 
stene, but even in excavations, as in the rock- 
cut temples of Central India, where every 
element was, so to say, turned inside out,— 
thus much had been shown before, and by 
none with more success than Mr. Fergus- 
son in his book on ‘Rock Cut Temples’ ; 
but it was reserved to the French archi- 
tect to gather countless observations of the 
same kind, and to show how it happened that 
Chinese builders owed so much to the bamboo, 
how rudimentary forms of Egyptian architec- 
ture refer tothe use of the reeds of the river, and 
how the crude constructive principles and even 
the primitive aspect of the Aryan framing of un- 
hewn timbers made its appearance again and 
again amid circumstances apparently as foreign, 
and materials seemingly as ill adapted as pos- 
sible to ensure this strange resuscitation. 
There are touches of humour now and then, 
even with regard to the literary plan of 
this book, as where, after an “ argument” in 
which Epergos gets the better, Doxius grumbies, 
“‘ Always this mania for reasoning!” and with 
regard to the instituting of a sacerdotal caste 
among the Aryas; and, again, when Epergos 
and Doxius, travelling in the desert, encounter 
Mongols, and, being sheltered in a fetid 
tent, sleep intending to improve the con- 
structional ways of the nomads, and wake 
to find the desert bare and silent, so far 
as the eye could reach, their hosts having 
decamped before dawn, taking the travellers’ 
horses. Apart from the dialogue, to which, to a 
considerable extent, he gets accustomed, the 
reader cannot avoid receiving instruction as 
he makes progress through the book, in 
enlarged convictions as to the author’s 
learning, perspicacity, and acumen. The 
diagrams combined with the text are de- 
lightfully drawn, with that almost marvel- 
lous precision, clearness, and simplicity which 
charm the eyes of artists in all M. Viollet- 
le-Duc’s works, and are so precious for 
the instruction of laymen. Take a specimen 
of the style of treatment prevailing in the 
book, and referring to a peculiarity not 
generally noticed in books on Egyptian archi- 
tecture, and very curious in itself :— 


“ Midway in the central nave stood a credence, 
on which offerings were laid. The silence which 
reigned in this place was interrupted only by the 
murmur of the breeze which played among the 
awnings and caressed the angles of the pylones. 





= 
Though naturally indisposed to reverie, Epem 
seated himself for a moment on the step wha 
served as a basement to the credence, and seemed 
buried in reflection, while Doxius was conyers 
with the steward of the monarch. ‘ Whata singul 
people !’ said Epergos to himself. ‘Is it great. 
ness or weakness of character? or can this be the 
abode of the living? There is about this palace an 
air of immutability—of serenity—like the clogg. 
less sky which spreads above its terraces. Are the 
inhabitants changeable, or invariable like th 
climate in which they live?’ Roused from his 
reverie, Epergos asked the steward why th 
entrances were thus open up to the top of the 
pylones, and why the lintels of the doors wen 
severed. ‘ Because,’ replied the steward, ‘it jg 
the custom on certain solemn occasions to adnit 
processions consisting of persons who bring rents 
due to the monarch, and in front of each corpora. 
tion are borne very lofty standards. The height 
and splendour of these standards is a matter of 
rivalry among them. With this arrangement the 
standard-bearers can enter without lowering them, 
Each deposits its offering at the feet of the 
monarch, and the procession leaves the palace in 
perfect order by the other portal.’” 

After an extremely ingenious dissertation 
on the laws of building-construction evolved 
by the Egyptians of the early race from the cir. 
cumstances of their country, Doxius, that rigid 
conservative, finds, as might be expected, the 
arrangements of the Nile people so much to 
his taste that he determines to stay among 
them, and the companions part ; the restless, 
improving Epergos thenceforward, for a time, 
journeys on alone. He reaches a tribe of 
Aryans, dispossessed by invaders in their 
native country, and, joining them, aids in 
devising structures of timber such as he had 
seen in the Nile delta. This is supposed to 
be the beginning of the power of Upper 
Media. The principles dictating the buildings 
of the stationary and nomadic Semites next 
come to review, and are briefly and lucidly 
explained and illustrated. Then the Assyrians 
and their structures are shown to be developed 
in splendour and luxuriousness. How the 
prevailing materials for building, and the 
climate, ruled the plan, and the nature and uses 
of the plan, and how decoration supervened, 
are facts constantly explained, illustrated, and 
insisted on by the author, who carries this 
system of treatment into effect throughout his 
labours, as concerns temples, palaces, and 
houses for common folks. We are thus led in 
turn to consider the buildings of each of the 
before-named sections of the human race, the 
idea extending as it is developed into more 
complex and solid edifices, devoted to more 
numerous purposes. 

It is not desirable that we should follow 
M. Viollet-le-Duc through the whole of his 
narrative. Suffice it to have given a general 
idea of the mode of treating the subject, and 
illustrated some portions of its application. 
In conclusion, and apart from what may be 
called the originally defective literary plan of 
our author, let us say that most readers will 
gain much from these pages, and that, for jn- 
telligent lads desirous of getting distinct 
glimpses of a subject which is at once im 
portant and universally interesting, no book 
equals this for a gift. 








Shakzspeare Scenes and Characters: a Series of 
Illustrations. With Explanatory Text, selected 
and arranged by Prof. Dowden. (Macmillan & (o, 
—This book may fairly be divided into two parts— 
the “illustrations” and the text. The former are 
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“polly German. Although this is essentially a 
gift-book, yet the English art-student and Shak- 
critic may, in an idle moment, look, not 
yithout interest and profit, at the designs which 
reproduce German notions of our great dramatic 
ist, The letter-press being merely fragmentary 
agsays by numerous writers on characters, —_ 
igcidents, and history in connexion with Shak- 
peare, it is incumbent on us to say that the selection 
been made with some tact, and learning, so that 
the reader may suit himself with what fits his taste. 
He may, for instance, adopt the opinion of that 
superlative critic, Herr F. Pecht, whoknowsall about 
everything, of course, to the effect that it is “ incon- 
geivable that the composition of this rude farce,” 
to wit, the ‘Taming of the Shrew,’ “should 
ever have been attributed to Shakespeare” ; or he 
may take the shrewder remark of the “ uncritical” 
Haslitt, that “the ‘Taming of the Shrew’ is 
almost the only one of Shakespeare’s comedies that 
has a regular plot and downright moral.” It is 
impossible to speak favourably of the illustrations. 
The gigantic figure of Lear in Herr F. Pecht’s 
‘Konig Lear, the frontispiece, is not really a 
duller blunder than that perpetrated by Herr 
Adamo in ‘Konig Heinrich VI., Dritter Theil,’ 
but it is more offensive to taste because it 
asserts itself with more “ bounce,” and the true 
sage scowl and stare; the former artist’s illus- 
tration to what he calls the “ Erster Theil” of 
the last-named play is a choice excerpt from the 
theatre, but not so coarse as ‘ Kénig Richard der 
Zweite,’ the scene before the coffin. Herr Adamo is 
nawkish in‘ Viel Larmen um Nichts.’ Herr Hof- 
nann is, perhaps, more commonplace than any of his 
compeers ; he is sometimes pretty, as in ‘Romeo 
und Julia” and always weak. The ablest artist 
of the party appears to be Herr A. Spiers, whose 
‘Mass fiir Mass,’ the interview of Isabella with 
Angelo, is really good in design, unconventional 
ia conception, not trivial, or caused by a mere 
varnish of professional learning: there is spon- 
tuneity in this design. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

Tae famous collection of pictures so well known 
asthe “ Dulwich Gallery,” which has been lent by 
the Governors, while the gallery is under repairs, 
tothe Bethnal Green Museum, will be open to the 
publicon Monday next, the 4th of September. 

Now that the National Gallery is opened to 
the public, with ample new treasures and magnifi- 
cent rooms for their display, it is to be hoped that 
a effort will be made to render the institution 
available for general use every day, as well as to 
shorten the unreasonably long “holidays ” which 
the pictures, far more than the officials, enjoy. 
The sole “reason” with which we are ac- 
quainted for shutting up the gallery during 
ay part of the week is the supposed con- 
venience of the artists, who produce copies of 
questionable value to others and _ service 
0 themselves. The vast increase of space 
would permit all really worthy artists to study 
there as before. Students find it possible to 
work in the Louvre and in the British Museum 
“public days,” and we see not why the world 
thould be excluded solely for the imagined benefit 
ifa single class. Moderate restrictions imposed 
in Trafalgar Square would permit the public to 
#¢ the collections without hindrance, and, as has 
been lately found practicable in Paris, the students 
wight give way in some degree to the world. 
Formerly, in the Louvre, the artists acted as if 
they were the sole owners, and churlish ones, too, 
if the paintings, but of late some moderation has 

én enforced, and it is now possible to see pic- 
tes among a forest of easels and whole plains 
if canvases. Uncertainty as to the “open 
days” prevents many from visiting the National 
Gallery. Mr. Burton is understood to advocate 
uuch liberality in this respect, and we trust he 
may be able to signalize his period of rule by 
wdmitting the public at all times to see the 
tillection which, under his charge, has in- 
teased in value and extent. It is unfortunate, 





if not intolerable, that intending visitors should 
be turned away from the doors of a public 
institution of this class. These observations 
apply to the British Museum, where, notwith- 
standing considerable facilities lately granted, the 
public is excluded much more often than is 
needful. Every one knows that there is no real 
necessity for closing the British Museum any day 
in the week, and the galleries are simply empty 
wildernesses when they are shut. 

ForTUNATELY an eminent artist, from whom the 
Houses of Parliament have already received con- 
siderable benefits, was just in time, the other day, 
to procure the suspension, if not total stoppage, of 
operations likely to terminate in painting the whole 
exterior of the edifice! A sapient official had 
already built a scaffold, and set men to work on 
this promising job. Our readers know, of course, 
that a large portion of the interior of the ‘‘ Houses” 
was painted some years ago, thus utterly ruining 
the beautiful colour of the stone. 

Tae Autumn Exhibition of the Birmingham 
Society of Artists opened on Monday last ; the 
gallery contains, among other and less meritorious 
examples, Mr. Millais’s ‘Over the Hills,’ from the 
latest Academy Exhibition ; Mr. Calderon’s ‘ Bird's 
Nest’; Mr. Hodgson’s ‘Temple of Diana at 
Zaghouan’; Mr. Boughton’s ‘ Surrey Pastoral’; 
Mr. H. Moore’s ‘ Launching the Life-Boat*; Mr. 
Prinsep’s ‘A bientét’; Mr. Brett’s ‘Sir Thomas’s 
Tower’; a new study by Mr. Leighton, ‘The God 
Pan,’ the design so well known to the artist’s 
friends; Mr. A. W. Hunt’s two pictures of 
‘Whitby, at Morning and at Evening, which 
we noticed when lately exhibiting in Bond 
Street, the unqualified rejection of which works 
is among the many unjust and unwise perform- 
ances of the authorities of this year’s Royal 
Academy Exhibition—a performance grossly dis- 
graceful to everybody concerned but the victim. 


Tue death of M. Eugéne Fromentin, painter of 
many Algerian subjects, which we have from time 
to time noticed at successive Salons, is announced 
as having taken place on the 27th ult. He was 
born at La Rochelle, in December, 1820, and 
became a pupil of M. Cabat’s : his first successful 
work was ‘ Les Gorges de la Chiffa’ (1847) ; this 
was followed by ‘La Place de la Bréche, a 
Constantine’ (1849); ‘Enterrement Maure’ (1853); 
‘Des Smala,’ ‘Des Mosquées,’ ‘Des Douars,’ 
‘Chasse 4 la Gazelle,’ ‘ Bateleurs Négres,’ ‘Oasis 
pendant le Sirocco,’ ‘ Audience chéz un Khalifat’ 
(1859); ‘Cavaliers revenant d’une Fantasia,’ 
‘Courriers, Pays des Ouled Naylo’ (1861); 
‘Bivouac Arabe au Lever du Jour,’ ‘ Fauconnier 
Arabe, Chasse au Faucon en Algérie’ (1863) ; 
‘Coup de Vent dans les Plaines d’Alfa’ (1864) ; 
‘Chasse au Héron’ (1865); ‘Tribu en Marche 
dans les Paturages du Tell,’ ‘Etang dans les 
Oasis’ (1866); ‘Centaures’ (1868); ‘Halte de 
Muletiers’ (1869); ‘Venise, le Grand Canal,’ 
and ‘Venise, le Mole’ (1872); ‘Souvenir 
d’Algérie” and ‘Un Ravin’ (1874); ‘Le Nil, 
and ‘Souvenir d’Esneh’ (1876). With very con- 
siderable ¢lan in design, the artist painted bril- 
liantly and delicately, and usually with fine and 
effective colouring ; of the representative examples 
of his work, the best is probably ‘ Bivouac au Lever 
du Jour, named above : his fantasias sparkle not 
alone in the movements of their figures, but with 
the textures and tints of numerous costumes and 
weapons ; few forget his ‘ Fauconnier Arabe,’ gal- 
loping so swiftly with his left arm raised to the 
utmost. He was in Africa, engaged in archzo- 
logical researches, in 1852, and may be said to 
have been one of the chief prophets of that country 
in a pictorial sense; not only did he illustrate 
Algeria with his brush, but he employed his pen 
likewise, and his writings are, like his pictures, 
brilliant, vivacious, rich in scintillating colour : 
among these books is ‘Une Eté dans le Sahara.’ 

Tue death of Mr. W. Linton, a well-known 
painter of classic landscapes, is announced as 
having taken place on the 18th ultimo, in his 
eighty-sixth year. He was born in Liverpool, and 
educated at Rochdale ; articled toa merchant in 





Liverpool, but, neglecting his trade duties 
to cultivate a strong tendency for the prac- 
tice of painting, he at length found means 
of getting free and reaching London, hav- 
ing, in the mean time, made tours in Wales, and 
studied pictures wherever he could see them. 
After considerable practice in landscape painting 
he exhibited his first picture, ‘Toe Morning 
after a Storm,’ at the British Institution, in 
1821. He soon became an energetic promoter 
of the Society of British Artists, then comprising 
Stanfield and other less-known painters. He 
contributed to the gallery of this Society for a very 
long period, and painted for Lord Northwick, 
Mr. Hargreaves, the Duke of Bedford, the Earl of 
Egremont, and other amateurs. Some of these 
pictures have been engraved. Mr. Linton visited 
many parts of the Continent,—France, Belgium, 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy,—where he re- 
mained during more than a year. He returned 
home in 1829, and continued to paint quasi- 
classical subjects in landscape, with an increase 
of popularity and profit. Two of these works 
were engraved by Lupton and Willmore. 
He afterwards made a second tour, and went to 
Greece, Sicily, and Calabria. At this time he 
made numerous sketches, to be afterwards worked 
up into pictures, after the mode then in vogue, 
In 1842 he exhibited his studies at the gallery of 
the Society of Painters in Water Colours. He 
went a third time to Italy, and remained a twelve- 
month in the northern provinces. He contributed 
to the Exhibition in Westminster Hall pictures 
known as ‘Embarkation of the Greeks for Troy,’ 
and ‘The Temple of Pzestum.’ In the same year 
he sent two pictures to the Royal Academy, ‘ The 
Lake of Orta,’ and ‘Bellinzona.’ Since this 
date he appeared frequently at the Academy, and 
at the British Institution his works were present 
with almost unvarying regularity. In 1852, he 
published a brochure on ‘ Ancient and Modern 
Colours’ (pigments), &c.; and, in 1858, an illus- 
trated book, entitled ‘The Scenery of Greece and 
its Islands.’ Most of his pictures were sold during 
the artist’s life ; the remainder will be disposed of 
by Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods during 
next spring. 

Mr. Basit M. Pickerine will publish, the first 
week in October, ‘A Suggestive Handbook to Art- 
Criticism.’ It is written by Mr. Thomas Gilks, 
author of some Handbooks on Art, and other 
works. The new one will be illustrated. 








MUSIC 


—~— 
BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


THE opening morning concert, last Tuesday, of 
the Triennial Festival in aid of the funds of the 
General Hospital, was a great financial as well as 
artistic success. The general execution of Men- 
delssohn’s ‘ Elijah’ may be classified as one of the 
most perfect ensembles of that masterpiece ever 
attained since the memorable production of the 
oratorio, under the lamented composer’s direction, 
in 1846. The appearance of the interior of the 
Town Hall, newly and tastefully redecorated, was 
a sight to see, as the vast auditory rose to listen 
to Sir Michael Costa’s arrangement of the National 
Anthem. It was soon ascertained that the band 
of 140 players was first class. The finely deve- 
loped instrumental prelude, following the announce- 
ment of the famine by the Prophet, proved that 
the balance of sound had been accurately judged. 
The successive fugual points were clearly developed, 
and the brilliant tone of the stringed was judi- 
ciously balanced with the wood and brass through- 
out the accompaniments. The choralists, both in 
the quality of their voices and in the precision of 
their attacks, were quite up to the standard of ex- 
cellence reached by the Festival Choir, showing 
that their trainers, Messrs. Stockley and Satton, 
had done their work right well. The solos for the 
soprano, for the contralto, for the tenor, were 
sung by Madame Lemmens, Madame Trebelli- 
Bettini, and Mr. E. Lloyd, ani in the second 
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section Mdlle. Tietjens, Madame Patey, and Mr. 
Vernon Rigby were the artists, As is usual, and as 
is, in fact, imperative, Mr. Santley had the weight 
of the entire music allotted to the title-part. The 
seven singers were up to the mark ; the only ex- 
ceptions which can be fairly urged against the 
vocalization were in the double quartet, “ For he 
shall give,” and in the quartet, ‘ Cast thy burden,” 
wherein, while praising the precision of the vocal- 
ists, the juste milieu of the part-writing was not 
attained : the voices did not blend so sympathetic- 
ally as could be desired. In the second part ad- 
verse criticism was disarmed. The President, the 
Marquis of Hertford, exercised the customary privi- 
lege of the position by signalizing for the encores, 
which perhaps, in sacred music, had better be 
avoided, although there is much to urge in favour 
of encouraging leading soloists, to whom applause 
is the breath of their professional life. The lower- 
ing of the pitch of the organ, so far from being a 
boon, turned out to be a bore, and something 
beyond, for its flatness was at times a nuisance. 
This vexed question of tuning instruments to suit 
the exigencies and exactions of voices of high com- 
pass is a constant source of disappointment and 
annoyance, 

It is scarcely requisite to refer specially to the 
other works conducted by Sir Michael Costa with 
his usual presence of mind, clearness of beat, and 
unapproachable accuracy, such as ‘St. Paul,’ the 
‘Messiah, ‘The Last Judgment,’ the Mass in c 
of Beethoven, &c., as five novelties have been pro- 
duced at this festival. Precedence must be given 
to the veteran composer, Prof. Niels Gade, of 
Copenhagen, whose genius was discovered by Men- 
delssohn, and which recognition led to his being 
the successor to Dr. Ferdinand Hiller as Conductor 
of the Leipzig Gewandhaus Concerts, but, since 
1848, the composer has resided in the Danish 
capital. He has contributed two works to the 
festival, the one a sacred cantata, ‘ Zion,’ and the 
other a quasi-sacred cantata, ‘The Crusaders,’ In 
both productions he has set subjects previously 
treated by other musicians; thus the ‘Zion,’ 
Op. 49, in the words, is an abbreviated version of 
Handel’s ‘Israel in Egypt’; there are the laments 
of the Children of Israel—their passage through 
the sea, their captivity in Babylon, their return to 
Zion, with the prophecy of the new Jerusalem. 
According to the printed pianoforte and vocal 
score of Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co., who have 
also published the ‘Crusaders,’ the ‘Zion’ was 
written for baritone, solo, chorus, and orchestra ; 
but the part was too high for Mr. C. Tovey, and it 
was altered to suit the compass of Mr. Vernon 
Rigby. The numbers comprise an Introduction, 
two full choruses, and a solo with chorus; but the 
execution lasts longer than might be expected 
from the paucity of pieces. The writing is broad 
and massive, but it is wanting in contrasts ; 
the ideas are melodious, the treatment both for 
voices and instruments indicates the command 
of effects; but on ‘Zion’ it is needless to dwell 
further, as it is almost totally eclipsed in important 
attributes by the ‘ Crusaders,’ Op. 50. Here, again, 
we have a libretto treated by Gluck, Rameau, and 
mauy other men of note ; but Niels Gade asserts 
his individuality. His poet was Carl Andersen, 
and, of course, Tasso’s ‘Jerusalem Delivered’ is 
the basis of the text. The English translation for 
the festival is by the Rev. J. Troutbeck, and is 
also published by Novello & Co. There are the 
three divisions, with the prefixes of ‘In the Desert,’ 
‘Armida,’ and ‘Towards Jerusalem.’ The cha- 
racters are Peter the Hermit (Signor Foli), Rinaldo 
(Mr. E. Lloyd), and the sorceress Armida (Madame 
Trebelli-Bettini) ; the choralists are the Crusaders, 
the Sirens, and the Pilgrims. Niels Gade is at 
his best in the ‘Crusaders’: it is a composition 
the forms of which are quite orthodox, and the 
ideas are remarkably striking ; it is the writing of 
a scholar and of a musician who has both fancy 
and imagination. The orchestration is ingenious, 
able, and picturesque. In splendid contrast is the 
music of the witchery of the sirens to tempt 
Rinaldo, with the solemnity of the tones of the 
Crusaders; the orchestral prelude to ‘ Armida’ 











is alittle gem. To dwell on the varied beauties 
of the cantata is impossible in this issue of the 
Atheneum ; but it will doubtless be produced in 
London, when a further reference to the numbers 
will be a pleasing task. Niels Gade conducted 
both his works with much animation. 

Mr. Macfarren’s oratorio, in two parts, ‘The 
Resurrection,’ it may at once be stated, is not 
another ‘ St. John the Baptist,’ which will remain 
his finest composition. The book by Dr. 
Monk, of York, is certainly very inferior in 
interest to the other. The mistake has been 
made that the resurrection itself has not 
been set by the composer, who begins with the 
coming of Mary Magdalene to the sepulchre, and 
finding the stone has disappeared. But no cha- 
racters are specified. It is a Narrator (Mr. 
Santley) who has seventeen recitatives, without the 
intervention of a single air, to describe the incidents. 
True, it may be urged that the composer’s intent is 
to portray the series of emotions experienced by 
the apostles and disciples after the resurrec- 
tion, leaving to the overture, which is a fine one, 
the task of depicting the awful events preceding 
the rising from the sepulchre. This prelude has 
two themes, which are heard in the oratorio : first, 
in.the scene where Jesus is assumed to appear before 
His disciples ; and, secondly, at the end of the 
chorus, “ He is the Resurrection and the Life.” 
The composer has skilfully availed himself of the 
advantage of iteration to illustrate significant 
situations or special passages. The great drawback 
is in the number of reflective phrases in the 
manner of the Greek chorus, commenting and 
moralizing. The introduced hymn, first sung 
simply in unaccompanied harmony, and then with 
very able contrapuntal development, is too fre- 
quent. Of the choruses, the one distinguished 
for pathos is the “‘ Woe unto us,” but the jubilant 
outbreaks are the most exciting; thus the one in 
F, “This is the victory,” with its fugue, is grand and 
masterly, and another one in D, “ He is the Resur- 
rection,” is full of power, majestic, and massive. 
The soprano has two songs, “ For this our hearts,” 
in F sharp minor, and_the other a bravura, “ Sing, 
rejoice!” in A, exulting enough, but both airs 
taxed the powers of Madame Lemmens. In the 
two airs for the contralto (Madame Patey), the 
music is more sympathetic; the first, “Let us 
have grace,” is somewhat dry, but the second, in 
p flat, “His right hand,” is very melodious 
and graceful. Mr. Lloyd (the tenor) has two 
numbers, one in £, “ Now is our salvation,” and 
the second a scena, “ The wages of sin,” in E minor 
and major, which is rather complex. The duet 
between soprano and contralto, in cg, “In due 
season,” and the trio for soprano, contralto, and 
tenor, in B flat, “ The peace of God,” are devotional 
and tranquil. On the whole, however, a first 
hearing of the oratorio, without the advantage of 
a reference to the score, which is not published, 
conveyed the impression that it is heavy, and that 
the instrumentation has been too forte for the 
voices, There are the signs of labour and hard 
workmanship, rather than those of inspiration ; 
the ‘Resurrection’ has not the consistency and 
coherency of ‘St. John the Baptist,’ and this may 
partly have arisen from the narrative portion of 
the 20th chapter of St. John’s Gospel having 
been too much mixed with texts in the nature of 
sermons from other parts of the Bible and New 
Testament, besides turning to account the Book of 
Common Prayer and popular hymnology. It is 
also possible that some haste took place in the 
composition, owing to the occupations. of 
the Principal of the Royal Academy of Music. 
His brother, the pianist and composer, Mr. 
Walter Macfarren, conducted the ‘Resurrection.’ 

The scriptural scene, for tenors and basses, ‘ The 
Holy Supper of the Apostles, by Herr Wagner, 
will give little trouble to notice. The composer 
must have had an odd notion of the voices of the 
followers of the Saviour to have made them sing 
as if they were in a German beer-garden. The 
twelve apostles (Matthias replacing Judas Iscariot) 
shout to the disciples with that excess of modula- 
tion peculiar to the composer. The orchestration 





is in the restless and florid style, with his favourit, 
figures for the stringed instruments of iteration 
There are five movements, but the whole ig to 
boisterous and demonstrative to be accepted 
the devotional strains of inspired apostles, why 
could not have had a notion of the music of the 
future, unless there had been a musical Judas 
amongst them to deny the masters. 

Mr. Cowen’s cantata, ‘The Corsair,’ adapted by 
Mr. R. E. Francillon from Lord Byron’s poen, 
only requires the dialogue or recitatives to be 
introduced to make the work a complete opera, for 
it is better adapted for the stage than for the cop. 
cert hall, except in the instrumental items (the 
entr'actes), some of which are masterly. The voeal 
parts have a mixed Italian and Balfish type, ang 
are always tuneful. Mr. Cowen, in fact, seems to 
be in search of a style, and it will be a matter of 
surprise, young as he is, if he does not obtain indi. 
viduality. In striving to characterize the Turkish 
music, he has used disagreeable discords here and 
there ; these would be considered correct at Cop. 
stantinople, but were a mistake at Birmingham, 
but, barring a few flaws, there was often cop. 
siderable charm in his cantata; the chorus of 
Almas is exquisite, and the storm movement js 
cleverly scored. Malle. Tietjens (Gulnare), Madame 
Lemmens (Medora), Mr. Lloyd (Conrad the Corsair), 
and Signor Foli (the Pacha Seyd), have been well 
voiced ; the duets between Medora and Conrad, 
and between the latter and Gulnare, are weli con- 
trasted ; a ballad by Madame Lemmens, “ I know 
not,” with guitar obbligato (Madame Pratten), is 
quaint and pleasing, and the scena of Malle, 
Tietjens called forth her powerful high notes with 
ringing force. 

A new ballad by Mr. Anderton, a local organist, 
entitled ‘The Felling of the Trees,’ with full score, 
and conducted by himself, was sung by Madame 
Patey, and was of sufficient interest to entitle the 
composer to a more prominent plaze in the week's 
programme. 

Our summary of the festival will be completed 
in the next number; but it may be here stated 
that the administrative, as well as the artistic, 
arrangements have fully maintained the prestige 
of these gatherings, so advantageous for the cause 
of charity, and so important for art-progress in 
this country. 





THE BAYREUTH FESTIVAL. 
(FROM OUR OWN MUSICAL CRITIC 

In noticing the claims for distinction of the 
vocalists who sustained the chief characters in the 
past representations of‘ Der Ring des Nibelungen, 
while acknowledging the general accuracy and 
precision with which they sang their most trying 
music, it must be borne in mind that the number 
of rehearsals for the four works was unprecedented. 
Even the exacting Meyerbeer never submitted his 
artists to such an ordeal as Herr Richard Wagner 
has done. The preparations, indeed, have extended 
over years, for ‘Das Rheingold’ was first done at 
Munich in 1869 and in the following year ; ‘Die 
Walkiire’ was produced in the same year in the 
same capital. Mr. Dannreuther in his book uses 
the word “attempted” as applied to these two 
performances, and no doubt the exactitude secured 
at Bayreuth was not attained. In August last 
year the trials assumed large proportions, and 9 
severe were these that some of the leading singers 
struck, and such was the dismay raised by the 
discipline of the composer that several first-class 
artists have made a vow never to appear in the 
‘Nibelungen. These facts should not be lost 
sight of in regarding the practicability of trans- 
ferring the ‘ Nibelungen’ beyond the heights of 
Bayreuth, upon which stands the ugliest of oper 
houses externally, and the most curious of audi- 
toriums internally. Now, referring to the “ Proben 
Plan ” in the guide to the “ Biihnenfestspiel ” just 
ended, published at Bayreuth, and the list give 


of the rehearsals, which began on the 3rd of June 
last and ended on the 9th of August, what 3 


found? There were no less than fifty-one rehea 
of instruments, voices, mise en 
&c., completed by the general ones of each op: 
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ip all fifty-five. That the artists should be note- 
rfect can be a matter of no surprise; but can 
this system be applied to any capital wherein the 
qamateurs look for works besides those of the Bay- 
yeuth dictator? No less than six pianoforte accom- 
anists were employed for the first training of 
the vocalists, and out of the long list of names 
there are only three of them who can be called 
artists di primo cartello: the first is Frau Amalie 
Materna, who had the title part in ‘Die Walkiire,’ 
under the name of Briinnhilde, and who appeared 
also in ‘ Siegfried’ and ‘Gotterdiimmerung. The 
lady is one of the prime donne of the Vienna Opera- 
house. Her embonpoint is poetically against her 
in the ‘ Walkiire’; but as, in the two subsequent 
gorks, Biiinnhilde must be at least some quarter of 
a century older, when she marries first her nephew 
Siegfried, and, secondly, Gunther, this being 
a case of abduction, Frau Materna looks the part. 
Her voice is a powerful soprano of great compass, 
and is equally good in quality throughout the 
register. The strain upon her organ in the duets 
with Siegmund and his son, Siegfried, is awful, as 
also in the trio finale of the second act of ‘ Gotter- 
dimmerung,’ where Briinnhilde is the enraged and 
injured wife, and in her scena finale, concluding 
the ‘Nibelungen’; but, despite the inevitable 
screaming on the high notes, her intonation was 
almost always unimpeachable. Her acting was 
admirable, exemplifying pathos and power alter- 
nately in a character for which no sympathy can 
be felt; but she has one defect peculiar to the 
German artistes, namely, that of extending her 
ams horizontally and perpendicularly—action by 
no means graceful, and which Mdlle. Albani copied 
at the Royal Italian Opera, as she had studied 
Elsa (‘Lohengrin’) and Elizabeth (‘ Tannbiuser ’) 
at Munich, and which redundancy of action has 
the sanction of Herr Wagner. Passing this excess, 
Frau Materna must be classified as a great actress 
aswell as able vocalist. The Sieglinde (first the 
wife of Hunding, and, secondly, the divorced cara 
sposa of Siegmund) of Fraulein Schefzky was in- 
teresting ; but little can be said in praise of the 
representatives of Fricka, the wife; Freia, the 
sister of Wotan; of Gutrune (‘ Gotterdammerung’), 
the second wife of Siegfried ; of Waltraute (sister 
of Brinnhilde), who also was the dismal Erda, 
the chief of the three Norns ; the depressing reci- 
tatives of the latter were beyond the powers of the 
three actresses to render tolerable. The sisters 
Lilli and Marie Lehmann and Minna Lammert 
had to sing the music of the three daughters of the 
Rhine, whilst constantly moved about by machi- 
lery to imitate swimming, and in the ‘ Rheingold’ 
were not nearly so effective as in the Prologue of 
the ‘Gotterdimmerung’; in the latter there was 
wme genuine part-writing for the three voices, 
which was really quite a relief. The eight artistes 
¥ho did the Walkiiren included the name of the 
once famed Johanna Wagner, who is now Frau 
Jachmann ; the late Mr. Lumley and Mr. Gye 
bad a Chancery suit, besides an action at Common 
law, about this lady, her father (the brother of the 
composer) having made engagements both for Her 
Majesty's Theatre and for Covent Garden ; but, 
vhen she sang as Romeo at the Haymarket Opera- 
house, she was a failure. She turned tragedian in 
Berlin, owing to the loss of her operatic voice. 
Thee eight Walkiiren are equestrian nymphs, who 
tide in the air as well as on earth, and their pet 
cries are— 
Hoyotoho ! Hoyotoho! 
Heiaha! Heiaha! 

but Herr Wagner's ear for setting the neighing of 
horses has been at fault, as the notes imitated the 
baying of asses. The finest actor and best singer 
ifthe male cast is Herr Carl Schlosser, from 

unich, who was the dwarfish gnome, Mime ; his 
ttyle recalled the grotesque and yet forcible 
tributes of the late Robson. Mime is seen in 
& Prologue, the ‘Walkiire’ and ‘ Siegfried, 
ind Herr Schlosser always was a sensation when 
m the stage. The satirical and philosophical 
‘itatives of the god of fire, Loge, were well 
imed by the tenor, Herr Vogl, of Munich. 
two giants, Herr Franz von Reichen- 





berg (of Stettin) and Herr Albert Eilers (of 
Coburg), were shorter men than their employer, 
Wotan, but they growled their parts without 
much regard to the orchestral pitch. The same 
reproach can be applied, with due reservation as 
to the vocal settings of Herr Wagner, to Herr 
Carl Hill (Schwerin), who was the Alberich, the 
Rhine robber of the gold, and who is seen in the 
Prologue, ‘ Siegfried,’ and ‘ Gétterdimmerung,’ and 
who disappears down a stage trap, escaping the 
destructive fire of the Walhalla, his malediction 
being extended to all the gods and mortals. It 
is only necessary to notice three more artists in 
the four operas: Herr Georg Unger, the tenor 
(Siegfried), who is from Bayreuth, and who sings 
at Mannheim ; Herr Franz Betz, of Berlin, who is 
Wotan ; and the celebrated Herr Albert Niemann, 
the leading tenor of Germany, who is Siegmund. 
Owing to the peculiar notation adopted for the 
part of Siegfried, the failure of Herr Unger cannot 
be wondered at. His howling was really dreadful 
to listen to ; scarcely a bar of repose in his dreary 
dialogue; and most unfortunately his acting, 
despite a handsome presence, is awkward, his 
attitudinizing being also vulgar. Herr Betz sang 
carefully and conscientiously ; but the timbre of 
his baritone-bass voice is rough and unsympathetic. 
The part was offered to and declined by Herr Beck, 
of Vienna, the greatest German baritone, whose 
acting and singing of the part of the Flying 
Dutchman is something to remember. Wotan 
would be within the range of the basso, Herr 
Rokitansky, but his services were not enlisted. 
Although Herr Niemann has no longer the voice 
he once had, he is still a splendid actor, whose 
Rienzi has never been approached ; this early opera 
of Herr Wagner (1842), at Dresden, and ‘ Der 
Fliegende Hollander’ (1843) are Wagner’s finest 
productions, and will be the means of perpetuating 
his name as one of the great creators in the lyric 
drama, long after ‘ Der Ring des Nibelungen’ will 
have been forgotten, notwithstanding its mag- 
nificent orchestral beauties. Even if there had 
been only the Dead March of ‘Siegfried,’ this 
number, which has its legitimate close, and is free 
from the prevailing vice of Wagner’s system, that 
of continuity, would place his name in the highest 
rank as an illustrator of ingenious instrumentation. 

There is one singular sensation in the four operas 
which is worthy of special mention. It occurs in 
the first act of the ‘Gotterdimmerung,’ when 
Hagen, seated on a rocky height, invokes the aid 
of the Gibechungs, and the men rush in, like the 
Swiss mountaineers in Rossini’s ‘ William Tell,’ to 
obey his call to arms. When the voices of the 
choralists were first heard there was that indescrib- 
able murmur from the audience, albeit in darkness, 
which evidenced the sense of relief from the dull and 
dreary declamatory dialogues heard up to that 
situation. The voices of the tenors and basses 
sounded most refreshing and invigorating, and this 
result, as well as that of the harmonized writing 
of the trio of the Rhine sirens, surely must prove 
to Herr Wagner that when he adheres to recog- 
nized forms and rules he is at his best, and when 
he departs from them he is at his worst. The 
dramatic portions of the ‘Gotterdiimmerung’ are 
in the style of Meyerbeer and M. Gounod, but 
what a lamentable fact it is that Herr Wagner has 
not followed the vocal system of his predecessors ; 
had he done so, with his marvellous mode of scoring 
for the instruments, he would have given no open- 
ing to adverse criticism and to bitter controversy. 
What an amount of shrieking, screaming, strain- 
ing, braying, roaring, growling, and howling would 
have been dispensed with had he used the human 
voice as Gluck, Mozart, Haydn, Handel, Mendels- 
sohn, Meyerbeer, Auber, Rossini, and Gounod 
have done in their vocal settings ! 








Musical Gassip. 


THE programme of Mr. Carl Rosa’s season of 
operas in English, at the Lyceum Theatre, which 
will be reopened on the 11th of September, under 
his direction, has reached us too late for notice in 





this week’s issue, but it contains too many points 


of interest to be summarily dismissed, and in next 
week’s Athenewm the prospectus will be duly 
noticed. 

THERE have been large attendances at the 
Covent Garden Promenade Concerts, the pro- 
grammes of which have been varied, as usual, by 
miscellaneous selections and by nights devoted to 
special composers, amongst whom Herr Wagner’s 
name has appeared for the first time. 

Pror. Oaxetry, M.A., Mus. Doc., has been 
knighted by the Queen, on the occasion of the un- 
veiling of the Albert Memorial at Edinburgh, 
the music for which was selected by him. Sir 
Herbert Stanley Oakeley, who is a brother of 
the baronet, Sir Charles Oakeley, quite apart 
from the ceremonial which has originated his 
present rank, has done so much for art progress 
since he has occupied the chair of Music at the 
University of Edinburgh, that the general body 
of artists and amateurs must feel glad that his 
professional services have been thus recognized. 
He succeeded the late Prof. Donaldson in 1865. 
As a musician he had the advantage of the 
tuition of Moscheles, Dr. Breidenstein, of Bonn, 
who died a few weeks since, and of the famed 
organist, Dr. Johann Schneider, of Dresden. Sir 
H. S. Oakeley has been the musical critic of the 
Guardian for some years. 


Tue late Sir Charles Taylor was well known in 
the musical circles as well as in the dramatic 
world. He was editor for some time of the 
Court Journal. He was one of the trustees of the 
Garrick Club, and, in fact, he was the sole manager 
thereof, besides being chairman of the committee: 
the powers of the latter, however, were confined 
chiefly to the ballots for membership. He was in 
his sixty-first year, and was married, but the 
baronetcy is extinct with his death. 

M. Gounop has kindly composed an additional 
movement for the score of his Mass in a, ‘St. 
Cecilia,’ which will be performed at the Three 
Choir Festival at Hereford, on Thursday morning, 
the 14th of September, in the Cathedral, after the 
production of Mr. J. F. Barnett’s ‘Raising of 
Lazarus,’ 

As might have been expected, the professional 
tour of Madame Nilsson in her native country has 
been a great success, being her first visit since she 
quitted it to study in Paris. She has sung in the 
cathedral at Stockholm as well as at the theatre, 
where she appeared as Margherita, in M. Gounod’s 
‘ Faust.’ 


Tue Henry Parcell Gravestone Restoration 
Fund, originated by Mr. Turle, the organist, has 
been sufficient also to repair and re-letter the 
monuments in Westminster Abbey to Blow, Croft, 
Cooke, the composers ; Burney, the historian ; and 
Bartleman and Vaughan, the singers. 

Tue sudden death of Mr. Leverton, of Notting- 
ham, who was engaged as one of the first violins 
for the Birmingham Festival, has caused a painful 
feeling amongst his colleagues. He came to London 
to attend the rehearsals in, St. George’s Hall, and 
was present at those of the 21st and 22nd ult., but 
was unable to attend at the third one on the 
23rd, and died of congestion of the brain on the 
next day. He has left a widow and six children. 
He was leader of the band at Nottingham, and 
was engaged for Edinburgh after the festival. 

Tue Wrexham Eisteddfod has been one of tha 
most successful festivals ever held in Wales. The 
artists were Sir Julius Benedict, Mr. Brinley 
Richards, Mr. D. Howells, Mr. John Thomas, Mr. 
Stevenson, Mr. E. Lloyd, Mynndog, Eos Mor- 
lais, Llew Llwyo, Mr. Mills, conductor of the 
choir, and Mr, Lewis Thomas ; Mesdames Wynne, 
Patey, M. Davies, L. Evans, C. Edwards, M. 
Williams, &c. 

Tue Observer has supplied an interesting account 
of the production at Catania of an oratorio, by 
Signor Pacini, called ‘ Judith and Holofernes.’ It 
has been given at the Sicilian commemoration of 
the festa of St. Agatha. Pacini was the com- 
poser of ‘ Saffo,’ an English version of which was 





done at Drury Lane, with Clara Novello (the 
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Countess Guiccini) in the title part. Pacini’s opera, 
‘Il Giuramento, has been also done at Catania, 
with an American ;r’ma donna, Miss Swift, in 
the chief character. Bellini was also born in 
Catania, and there will be a festival in his honour 
on the 22nd, 23rd, and 24th inst., when his remains 
will be buried in his native town, being removed 
from Paris, and brought to Catania in an Italian 
frigate. 


Tue Antwerp Musical Festivol, the programme 
of which has been given in the Atheneum, has 
assed off successfully, and the eleven works of the 
Belgian composers were duly appreciated. 


THE musical festival at Dijon, to inaugurate the 
monument to the great French composer, Rameau, 
was celebrated with much enthusiasm. His 
masterpiece was ‘ Zoroastre,’ in five acts, and was 
produced in December, 1749, with a then unex- 
ampled mise en scéne, at the Paris Grand Opera- 
house. 


Tue Bouffes Parisiens was reopened yesterday 
(Sept. 1), with M. Offenbach’s ‘ Princesse de Tre- 
bizonde.” 


Four new operas will be produced soon in Italy. 
‘Cleupatra,’ by Signor Sacchi; ‘Don Riego,’ by 
Signor Dall’ Olio ; ‘Gunther, by Signor Rebora ; 
and ‘ Amore Uguaglio,’ by Signor Parravano. 


A New bass, M. Berarcli, has made a successful 
début at the Grand Opéra, in Paris, as Zacharie, 
in Meyerbeer’s ‘Prophéte,’ followed by his assump- 
tion of the Cardinal Brogni, in Halévy’s ‘ Juive.’ 


Tue Lyrique, in Paris, will be reopened on the 
5th inst., with the Russian opera ‘ Dimitri.’ M. 
Carvalho, the new director of the Opéra Comique, 
will not be able to reopen the theatre for some 
days. 


A Virerniz has at length been found by the 
Director of the Lyrique for the long-promised 
opera, by M. Victor Massé, ‘ Paul et Virginie,’ in 
Mdlle. Cecile Ritter, the young sister of the pianist, 
M. Théodore Ritter. Mdlle. Ritter is not yet out 
of her teens ; the part was composed for Madame 
Adelina Patti. M. Capoul will be Paul. 


‘La Petite Maniée’ was the opening opera of 
the theatre La Renaissance, where the new opéra- 
boufie, by M. Charles Lecocq, will be produced on 
the 15th of October ; the title is ‘L’Héritier Pre- 
somptif, and Mdlle. Zulma Bouffir will have the 
chief character. 


M. OrrenBacu’s new opera, ‘ La Boite au Lait,’ 
will be brought out in the middle of next month, 
at the Bouffes-Parisiens. 


THE Théa‘re Royal de Ja Monnaie, at Brussels, 
will be reopened next week, under the direction 
of MM. Stoumon and Calabresi ; the American 
prima donna, Miss Howe, is engaged, and M. 
Tournié, the tenor, who sang at the Gaiety Theatre, 
is also secured ; MM. J. Dapont and H. Warnots 
will be the conductors. 





DRAMA 
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THE WEEK. 


Gairety.—‘The Bull by the Horns,’ Farcical Drama, in 
Three Acts. By H. J Byron. ‘Little Don Cesar de Bazan ; 
or, Maritana and the Merry Monarch. By H. J. Byron. 


By describing his new play as a farcical 
drama, Mr. Byron evades a portion of the 
responsibilities which attend serious effort in 
art. 
liberties not permitted to more responsible 
folk. There is a point, however, in art as in 
society, beyond which indulgence will not be 
extended. <A piece may break most laws of 
dramatic art, and still have a species of claim 
to consideration. It cannot, however, with 
impunity break all. This, in his ‘ Bull by the 
Horns,’ Mr. Byron has done. Beyond the 





A self-proclaimed buffoon may take | 








facts that the characters speak in turns, and 
that the plot is divided into three sections, on 
which is bestowed the name of acts, it is diffi- 
cult to see what claim the work has to rank 
asaplay. Its characters have no pretence 
to originality. The situations are the most 
familiar the stage can supply, and the arrange- 
ment of the action follows no law of dramatic 
sequence, but is simply dependent upon the 
will of the writer. For once the fatal facility 
of Mr. Byron has led him into a failure he 
has often approached, but hitherto escaped. 
The veneer of dialogue with which he has 
been wont to cover defects of workmanship 
has, at last, failed him, and the flimsiness and 
inadequacy of the framework, hitherto so 
dexterously hidden, stand revealed. 

It might, probably, be maintained that a 
good farce is, in its way, as distinct a work of 
art as a melo-drama or a vaudeville. It is at 
least certain that those three or four act farces 
of MM. Meilhac and Halévy, which have formed 
an attractive portion of the répertoire of the 
Variétés or the Palais Royal, are constructed 
with care and ingenuity not less than are 
ordinarily bestowed upon more ambitious com- 
positions. A leading idea pervades and up- 
holds the whole, the separate scenes spring 
from and support each other, and the entire 
work fits with the closeness, neatness, and 
precision of an Eastern toy. In ‘The Bull 
by the Horns,’ meanwhile, the looseness of 
construction is such that the play is scarcely 
coherent. The plot is a mere background to 
the dialogue, and changes at the caprice of the 
author. So far as regards cohesion or origi- 
nality there is scarcely as much of either as 
may be found in the words of an Italian am- 
provisatore. Mr. Byron finds a joke that will 
suit a man of a certain character; he imme- 
diately assigns that character to one of the 
personages of his play, and forces it upon him 
as new shoes are fitted upon the feet of soldiers 
in the field. Take an instance: Mr. Byron’s 
two heroes are two married men henpecked by 
their wives. A bachelor friend goads them 
into rebellion, carries them off to his chambers 
in Gray’s Inn, insults them, wearies of them, 
and gets ridof them. In the first act, the two, 
in mental characteristics, are so much alike it 
is impossible to detect a shade of difference. 
What one says the other echoes, and their 
utterances are absolutely antiphonal. In the 
second act, however, Mr. Byron, seeks an 
opportunity comically to describe French and 
English cookery. He makes one of his cha- 
racters, accordingly, an amateur of fancy dishes, 
and endows the other with a love for English 
fare. He sees a chance for some girds against 
pseudo-patrician airs, and he immediately 
forces one of his characters to assume the 
would-be gentleman. 

It is easy to declare that work of this class 
has no claim to endure. The present piece is 
not, however, fitted to support the briefest 


existence. It has not even the frail life of 
the ephemeron. It is nerveless, wingless, in- 
vertebrate. A workman is bound to respect 


his own characters. When a man is creating 
beings that the world will not let die, he 
gets, so to speak, within them, and lives their 
life. This was the method of Shakspeare, 
Goethe, Balzac, every great writer. We feel 
that behind Hamlet is Shakspeare, and that 
the doubts and questionings which perplex 
and torture, are those the poet’s own heart has 





felt. It is not only in the heroic character, 
that this is obvious. Shakspeare is in and 
behind all his characters alike. He enters a, 
fully into the mind of the Gravedigger as thy 
of Hamlet. Dogberry is as complete anj 
genuine a creation as Rosalind. Launcely 
Gobbo is as true to himself as Shylock, , 
do not exact from Mr. Byron the workmanghj 
of a Shakspeare, but we do expect him no 
to make mouths at us before our face for 
attempting to believe in his invention. YW, 
expect natural results to follow from natu 
causes, and we decline to gaze upon a puppet. 
show even, if we are to see the hand which 
guides and directs the puppets. 

It is a matter for speculation whether Mr 
Byron’s dramatic works are not injured by the 
fact that he himself intends to play in them, 
It is a dangerous situation for a dramatist to 
have to play the part of a caustic observer of 
the follies he himself imagines. There appears 
to be a special temptation to make men act 
absurdly or inconsistently when an author can 
depend upon obtaining for himself a laugh by 
deriding their follies. If it is objected that 
the character Mr. Byron plays was intended 
for Mr. C. Mathews, and not for himself 
our answer is, that it is at least analogous to 
those Mr. Byron has been in the habit of 
enacting. 

The interpretation from the farcical stand- 
point is competent. Mr. Byron himself plays 
with a gravity and dryness of manner that are 
not without merit. His chief defect as an 
actor is that he is not always audible. Mr, 
Maclean, Mr. Soutar, Mr. Royce, Mrs. Leigh, 
and Miss Farren support the remaining 
parts. 

The burlesque of ‘Little Don Cesar de Bazan’ 
is spirited and amusing. It owes something to 
the interpretation, but is as good a specimen 
of this class of composition as recent days 
have seen. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


Tue Haymarket Theatre will reopen to-night, 
with a performance of ‘The Heir-at-Law’ and 
‘The Widow Hunt.’ On the 11th of September, 
Miss Barry will commence at the Court a short 
intercalary season. The same night the Globe 
will reopen with ‘Jo.’ On the 16th, ‘ Henry the 
Fifth’ will be given, with Mr. Phelps and Mr. 
Coleman, at the Queen’s ; and on the 23rd, ‘Richard 
the Third,’ with Mr. Barry Sullivan, at Drury 
Lane. 

Arter the fire at the new Opera-house has come 
one at the Renaissance. In this case also the 
danger was detected in time to prevent serious 
damage to the theatre. 

Tue Odéon will reopen on Monday next, with 
‘Les Danicheff.’ Early in November, a five-act 
“patriotic” drama, in verse, by M. Paul Déroulede, 
will be acted. The principal réles in this are 
assigned to MM. Marais and Gil Naza, Mesdames 
Marie Laurent and Hé'é1¢e Petit. 

Tne Thédtre du Chateau d’Eau will shortly 
reopen with a melo-drama by M. Maurice Cost, 
entitled ‘Le Crime de Villefranche.’ 

M. Fasrice Laprovsse, who has died in Paris 
in his sixty-seventh year, was one of the editors 
of the‘ Annales du Théatre.’ He was also authorof 
‘Rome,’ a drama forbidden by the censure, au 
of a large variety of plays chiefly of the patriot’ 
or military order. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—J. J.—R. F. L.—received. 
R. H.—Your interesting question seems better suited 
Notes and Queries than to the Atheneum, 
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HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 283, 
is just published. 
Contents. 


I. LORD MACAULAY. 
II. ORNAMENTAL and USEFUL TREE PLANTING. 
III. JOHN WILSON CROKER. 
IV. The ORKNEYS and RUDE STONE MONUMENTS. 
V. TICKNOR’S MEMOIRS. 
VI. The PROBABLE AGE of the WORLD. 
VII. SOUTH SEA ISLAND MYTHOLOGY. 
VIII. SOCIAL RELATIONS of ENGLAND and AMERICA 
IX. The COST of the NAVY. 
John Murray, Albemarie-street. 


YHE FORTNIGHTLY 
For SEPTEMBER. 
Contents. 
TURKEY in EUROPE. By Albert Rutson. 
CRUELTY to ANIMALS. By Jonathan Hutchinson. 
A WORD on GOOD CITIZENSHIP. By Oc‘avia Hill. 
ROBESPIERRE. Part II. By the Editor. 
The IRISH DOMESDAY BOOK. By W. O'Connor Morris. 
LORD FAIRFAX at COLCHESTER. By Clements R. Markham 
oraraeys DIGEST of the LAW of EVIDENCE. Ry Frederick 
ollock. 

HOME and FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


REV IEW, 








Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 

H E ART-~-F OO URN A BL, 

for SEPTEMDER (price 2s. 6d.), contains the following— 
Line Engravings 

I. The NINE WORTHIES. After R. Hilling 
II. ST. MICHAEL’S MOUNT. After B. Fo 

III, The THREE DOGS. After Sir E. Landseer, RA 

Literary Contents 
Studiesand Sketches by Sir Edwin Landseer, R. A. Illustrated 


Royal Academy Exhibition—Concluding Notice 
European Scenery. Illustrated 
Stately Homes of England—Raby Castle. By S. ( 

Jewitt. Illustrate 
Notes on Book-PI»tes, By M.A Tooke. Illustrated. 
Theatres : thelr Co istruction. By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A. 
Tilustrated 


Tllustrate 
Contributions vA the Philadelphia Exhibition 
Reviews, &c. 
; and 4ll Booksellers, 


Hall and L 
P.S.A 


Art at Home and Abroad, Obituary, 
London: Virtue & Co. Limited, Ivy-lane 


Issued on the Last Day of each Month, price 22. 6d 
HE ART MONTHLY REVIEW and PHOTO- 
GRAPHIO PORTFOLIO: a Magazine ~ voted t the Fine and 
Industrial Arts, and illustrated by Photozraph 
CONTENTS OF AUGUST romean 
Photographs. 
The REBEL ANGELS. By William Blake 
HIS FATHER’S SWORD. By Professor Cesare Mariani 
PENSEES HEUREUSES. By Camille van Camp 


Literary Contents. 
The National Gallery. Italian Notes Art Doings in 
Preraphaelitism, its Starting Venice 
Point and its Sequel. French Notes. 
William Blake. The Fall of the Belgian Notes. The Antwerp 
Rebel Angels Salon 


The Art Season of 1576. Wrexham Fine-Art Exhibition 
London: St. Paul’s-buildings, Paternoster-row. 


PHE, GEOGRAPHICAL MAGA ZINE. 
Edited by CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B. 








F.R.S. 
oe nts for SEPTEMBER 

war showing NLEY’S EXPLORATIONS in the LAKE 

REGION of CENTRAL AFRIC \ 
MAP, showing GESST’S SURVEY of the UPPER NILE and the 

LBERT NYANZA. 
CENSUS MAPS of the BRITISH ISLES. 

1871.—Birthplazes and Migration. 


CENSUS of the BRITISH ISLES, 
(E. G. Ravenstein.) 

SKETCHES of LIFE in GREENLAND. (S. N. R.) 

ALONG the TURKISH BORDER. (David Ker.) 

An ITINERARY from AKSU to YARKAND and LADAK 

The STATISTICAL SURVEY of INDIA. 

set od S EXPEDITION through CHINA and MONGOLIA, 

874-75. 


Mr. STANLEY'S PROCEEDINGS in the LAKE REGION of CEN 
TRAL AFRICA. 
The SEA LEVEL. H. P. Malet.) 
Reviews—Log Book Notes —Correspondence—Proccedings of 


Geeographical Societies. 
Price 18., post (inland), 1s. 2d. Annual Subscription, 14s. 
‘Tritt ner & Co. 57 and 59, Ludgate- hill, E.C 
HE ‘GENTLE MAN’S MAG AZINE. for 
SEPTEMBER. No. 1749, and the Third Number of Volume 19), 
contains :— 
AS HE COMES UP the STATR 
* Comin’ thro’ the Rye.’ ‘The Token of the Silver 
To be completed next month. 
The PRINCESS CHARLOTTE and Mrs. 
Charlotte Frampton. 
OUR EASTER EXCURSION 


By Helen B. Mathers 
Lily,’ & 





thor of 








CAMPBELL. By Louisa 


in QUEENSLAND. By Red Spinner. 


nEnovE ERY of PALESTINE. By W. Hepworth Dixon. Part II. 
he Temple 
MODERN TA‘ ‘TIC AL ORGANIZATIONS. By H. B. Crosby, late 


Colonel in the United States Service. 
JOHN CHINAMAN in AUSTRALIA ani the WEST. By J. A. 
Langford, LL.D. 
LEAVES from the JOURNAL of a CHAPLAIN of E. ASE. nae ed 
by his Literary Executor, W. M‘Cullagh Torrens, M No 
DOUGLAS JERROLD ant his LETTERS. By tie 
Cowden Clarke. Par 
The SHADOW of the nid 
Continued. 
TABLE TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 
London: Grant & Co. 72 to 73, Turnmill-street, E.C, 
Thacker, Spink & Co. Bombay and Caleutta pre G 


and al 


a Romance. By Robert Buchanan 


India : 
Robert- 


son; and all Boo ksellers in Town and Country 
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r post, 
Rai 
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of THIS WEEK (4/.; or t 
Plan of New Town-Hall, St. Hel 
The Cornwall Congrees, full Particu 
Roofs and Vaults of Winchester ( 
Building, &c.—Office: 45, Cathorine-stre 
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Now reicy ‘(ne Shilling), No. 201, 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for SEPTEMBER. 
With Tilustrations by GEORGE DU M AURIER and TOWN 
LEY GREEN 


Contents. 
CARITA. (Wi eh an Illustration.) Caan 10. The Square. 11. Mrs. 
Meredith. 12. The House next Doc 


On TURKISH WAYS and TURKIS “ ‘WOMEN 
POETIC IMAGINATION and PRIMITIVE CONCEPTION 
FIRST of SEPTEMBER. 
A HUMAN SACRIFICE. 
GIACOMO LEOPARDL 
The ROSE of DEATH: a Fantasy. By Julian Hawthorne. 
A JAPANESE FAN. (With an Illustration.) 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 
Now ready, 
A NEW INTERVENING QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 
containing 275 pages, entitled— 
HE COSMOPOLITAN CRITIC 
and CONTROVERSIALIST: 
An IMPARTIAL INQUIRER, established for the purpose of forming 
uitable Medium for the deliberate Discussion of IMPORTANT 
PHILOSOPHY, SOCIAL and 
ARTS, &ec. 








ESTIONS in LITERATURE, 
POLITIO AL Ect oNOMY, HISTORY, SCIENCE, 
Price 33. 6d. net. 
Contents. 
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Looking-Giass for Hypocrites. 
The D e of the Athanasian Creed. : 
Pope ¢ ory VII. and the Emperor Henry IV. 


= Rituaiism consistent with Protestant ism ¢ 
Is Patriotism a Vice or a Virtue 
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: Elliot Stock, 62, I 
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HE ARCHITECT (a Weekly Art-Journ: 11) 
SEPTEMBER 2nd contains a Lar Engraving from Per 
Ss ae jel ¢ amt rio Pe rugia, with ther Illustrations 
tu or clot Alphonse Legros—Sir 
The Right oy Support for > acpi 33— 
ery, &c. Price 4d; by post 
75, Strand, W.C 
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Demy 4to. cloth extra, lis 
PArtes AGE S from MODERN ENGLISH POETS. 
Illustrated by the Junior Etchi g Club (47) 
The greatest care has been bestowed to produce the 47 Fine 
Etchings in every way equal to the original copies 
London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 
Feap. &vo. cloth, 32. 6d. ; post free, 33. 9d. 
YHE TEETH, and HOW to SAVE THEM. 
By L. P. MEREDITH, M.D. D.D.S. This is not an advertise- 
ment seeking for patronage, but a real y uset ul brochure, specially for 














all who have the care of children, and also for those of mature age. 
London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, half bound, 7. 
A DICTIONARY of ne E and TECH- 
NICAL TE dongs used in Philos y, Literature, Professions, 
Cc erce, Ar and ades by W BUC HANAN. Newand Revised 
ioe with Sur slainant. by JAMES A. SMITH. 
London: William Tegg & Co paniead lane, Cheapside 





Post 8vo. with four Etchings by D. Maclise, R.A , cloth, 6. 
CARLETON'S (W.) TRAITS and STORIES of 
: the IRISH PEASANTRY. New Edition, with the Author's 
latest Corrections, an Introduction, and Explanatory Notes 


*,* The Library Edition, with all the Original Plates, 2 vols. Svo. 
cloth, may still be had 
London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 
Just published, royal S8yo. pp. 172, cloth, Phy a 20 Plates and numerous 


Figures, price 
LECTURES on ASTRONOMICAL 
THEORIES. By JOHN HARRIS. 
Or, separately, in paper wrapper, price 18. each, 
I. CELESTIAL SPHERE. 
II. PARALLAX and ABERRATION of LIGHT, 
III. THEORIES of LIGHT. 
IV. COMETARY ORBITS 
Triibner & Co. Lud gate-l ail; J 


NEW W ORK BY | THE VERY REV “EDW ARD MEYRICK GOUL- 
BURN, DEAN OF NORWICH. 
HE ANCIENT SCULPTURES in the ROOF of 
NORWICH CATHEDRAL, and the ag of the See of Nor- 
wich. With Copious Indexes Chron lo vards of 
Forty Full-page Photographie Illust itions by the Autotype Process. 
Imperial 4to. 591 pages, gilt edges, ant cover. 
Of this important work (published by subscri) 
are for Sale, at Five Pounds each c *¢ 
Tk ympany, 


The ae Autotype Cc 
KIRKES’s S PHYS 10LOG x. 
Early in October, Ninth Edition, with 350 Illustrations, post Svo. 


‘< K IRKES'’S HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY 
By W. MORRANT BAKER, F.R.C.S., Lecturer on Physiology 
NN Assistant-Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and Surgeon to 
the Evelina Hospital for Sick Children. 

The Chz yg on the Str uctura ul and Chemical Composition of the 
Human Body, the Elementary Tissues, the Relation of Life to other 
Forces, and on les oo and Development, have been wholly or in 
great part rewritten; and the Text has been much altered in many 
others, especially t he Cc hapters on the Blood, Circulation, Respiration, 
_ estic on and th ervous System. 

ut 150 new Illustrations, many of them from Original Drawings, 
hove > een added, 


Fe? UR 


_ Lond n: J. Wyld, 11, Charing Cross. 
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John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Dedicated to the Corporation of the City of London, 
and Published by the Special Permission 
of the Library Committee, 


CIVITAS LONDINUM 
RALPH AGAS. 


A SURVEY OF THE CITIES OF LONDoy 
AND WESTMINSTER, THE BOROUGH 
OF SOUTHWARK AND PARTS 
ADJACENT. 





With it is published, a BIOGRAPHICAL ac. 
COUNT of RALPH AGAS, and a Cr‘tical Exayj. 
nation of the Work, by W. H. OveRA.t, Esq. P34 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


From the Athenceum, 


“*By the process through which the fac-simile before us has 
been produced the Map is placed within the reach of every 
purchaser. A year's reading about the metropolis of the Todor 
days would not convey anything like so good an idea of the 
capital, as an hour spent over this faithful presentment of the 
London not only of Elizabeth but of Shakspe are ....It isa 
perfect delight to find ourselves wander: about the streets ot 
this old London, and tarryir ig by the river or on Bankside, 
The mere spectator is in a short time familiar with the scene, 
The Thames is really a silver Thames, with Elizabeth's bargs 
floating on it. The river life is, perhaps, rendered even m 
clearly than the street life; and we have before us the 
and meadows through which passes the ‘ Rode to Redyn 
*to St. Albans.’” 















From the Times. 


** OLD LONDON.— Messrs. Adams & Francis have just 
published a very curious and interesting survey of the Cities 
of London and Westminster, the Borough of ~outhwark and 
parts adjacent, which is attributed to Ralph Agas, and of 
which only two original copies are now known to exist. It 
is a survey of London, &c.,, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and has, by permission of the Corporation, been din 
fac-si mile, by Edward J. Francis, from the copy pr 
the Library at Guildhall.” 











From the Morning Post. 


** The descriptive letter-press by Mr. Overall indicates much 
research and labour, and is a fitting accompaniment to the 
splendid publishing trophy here ra by Messrs Adams & 
Francis to their own fame and the great delight both of the 
historian and the general reader.” 





From 


** Nothing can say more for the exceeding by te rest att 
to this fac-simile than the fact that we have filled our allot 
space without having got beyond the foreground of 
and every square inch of what remains would h 
equal matter for illustration and comment. The repr duction 
has been effected most successfully. The attendant letter-pres 
is clear and to the point, and the whole is presented in a handy 
and attractive form. No moderately good library shovld be 
without it.” 


the Saturday Review 








From the Ex 


*‘Of this map there are only two copies now known to be 
in existence, one in the Pepysian Library at Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, and the other at Guildhall, which copy 
was bought, in 1841, by the Library Commit tee of the Corpor 


caminer, 


tion of London, for the small sum of 2 his map is nots 
mere curiosity to be bought only by coll ectors, but s hould be 
in the hands of all those who feel an interest in the city where 
the chief incidents of English history have been en acted, and 
the public are therefore greatly indebted to Mr. Overall for hi 
careful and interesting account of the map, and to Mr. Francis 
for the conscientious care he has taken in making his copy.” 


From the Builder. 


“OLD LONDON as VISIBLE in MAPS. — One of the 
earliest, may be the very earliest record of past London, dates 
about 1547, and is not a plan or map, but a view, and the next 
is the bird’s- -eye plan and view, which may be seen in the City 
of London Library, done in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It 
dates about the year 1560, as near as may be, and really and 
truly takes the spectator into the very city itself, and into its 
quaint and picturesque streets and highways and byeways. It 
is not in any sense an imaginative production, but a picture of 
reality as it once was, quite as literal and truthful as anything 
Hollar ever produced. AJl the main thoroughfares are show, 
and with their names clearly written on them, so that there cal 
be no sort of mistake. There is of course the river Thames 
plain enough, with the Queen’s state-barge and its following, 
and the Fleet Ditch, and other water-courses. And then there 
is what would be called now-a- days the strangest sight of 

old London Bridge with its row of timber-bui!t houses on either 
side of it. A capital perspective of this strange street of houses 
is given on this map, and it shows more than all else how far 
off we now are from it and from things as they had existent 
in that strange and quaint time....Such should study well this 
map, so carefully copied and reproduced in fac- -simile, that 
may see it who care to do so. 





Apaus & Franots, 59, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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——— 
HE REGENT: a Play, in Five Acts and 
T Epilogue. 


By J. M. CHANSON. Crown 8vo. 58. 


At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
[HE MYSTERY of ORLTON MANOR. By 
ROBERT JBWELL. A Novel for the Times. 
London: James Blackwood & Co. Lovell’s-court, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, in 4to. second vol. elegantly bound, price 15¢. 


A RCTIC EXPEDITIONS from BRITISH and 
‘OREIGN SHORES, from the EARLIEST XPE- 
DITION of 185. By D. MURRAY SMITH. FRG, With 





ndon: Samuel Tinsley, 10, Southampton-street, Strand. 
” THE LATE E. J. NIEMANN. 


\RITICAL CATALOGUE of some of the 
( \incipal PICTURES Painted by the late E. J. NIEMANN, 
with a Sketch of his Life and a Summary of his Powers as a 
west’ lllustrated. Crown 4to. price le. ; 
cca London: Simpkin, Marsball & Co. 


Cloth, 1s. 

AMSAY’S ANALYSIS of SENTENCES. By 
R Ww. M, RAMSAY, B.A. Lond., Principal of the Lond. Univ. 
. of Scotland. : 
eae the study of Grammatical Analysis with life and 
el oy . tenets “what is called Analysis of Rentenoss, we 
ahould certainly prefer Mr. Rameay’s book t» any we aoe. 
London : Whittaker & Co, 


Lo 





—VEW GRAMMATICAL WORK BY DR LATHAM, 
On Thursday next, in 18mo. price One Shilling, 
SSENTIAL RULES and PRINCIPLES for 
E the STUDY of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By R G. LATHAM, 
yA M.D. &c . late Fellow of King’s College, 
sot h in University College, London. 
London: Longmans and Co. 

EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 
Now ready, in feap. 8vo. with Two Coloured Maps, price 28. €d. 
HE EARLY PLANTAGENETS. By the Rev. 
W. STUBBS, M.A., &c., Professor of Modern History in the 


Cniversity of Uxford 





iasor of Evgiit 





London : Lorgmans and Co. 
aa ctl 22h ov ecend 
EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
EDITED BY THE REV. M. OREIGHTON, M.A. 
Late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. 
Now ready, ia feap. 8vo. with 4 Maps price 9d. 


MHE KISE of the PEOPLE and GROWTH of 
PARLIAMENT, from the Great Charter to the Accession of 
Heory VII. 1215—i455. By JAMES ROWLEY, Professor of English 

History at the New Bristol College 
London: Longmans and Co. 


EPOCHS OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 
Edited by the Rev. G. W. COX, M.A,, late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and CHARLES SANKEY, M.A, late Scholar of 


Queen's College, Oxford. 
On Monday next, in feap. 8vo. with 5 Maps, price 2s. 6d. 
vos ATHENIAN EMPIRE, from the Flight of 
Xerxes to the Fall of Athens. By the Rev. G. W. COX, M.A, 
Joint-Editor of th 
And, on September il, with a Coloured Map, price 2s. 6d. 
HE ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES. By the Very 
Rey. C. MERIVALE, D D., Dean of Ely. 
London: Longmans and Co. 





Terics. 





LESSONS IN DOMESTIC ECONOMY FOR GIRLS, UNDER 
THE NEW CODE, 1876. 
On Saturday next, in feap. 8vo. with Woodcuts, price 28. cloth, 

peur ‘ ECONOMY SERIES, adapted to 
the Requirements of the Fourth Schedule of the New Revised 

(ole, 176, Book L. for Girls’ Fourth Standard—The FOOD and the 

LUTHING of the HOUSEHOLD 

ies will be completed in Three Books or Volumes of 

for Girls, by Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. 

LT. STEVENS, M.A. Oxon. 

Book [1 for Girls’ Fifth Standard—The FU RNITURE and APPLI- 

NCES of the HOUSE, price 2a; and Book LLL. for Girls’ Sixth 

Sundard—PrtRIiv of the HOUSE; WORK and HEALTH of the 

ROUSEHOLD, &c ; price 28., are preparing for publication. 

London: Longmans and Co. 












SEW EDITiVN OF PROFESSOR TYNDALL’S FRAGMENTS OF 
SCIENUE, 
New Edition, just published, in crown ®vo. price 10a. 6d. 
RAGMENTS of SCIENCE. By Jonn TynpDA.t, 
LL.D. D.C. L. F.R.S. A New Edition, betug the Fifth, Revised 
ai Augmented, with a New Introduction 
The Preface states that in view The First Edition (May, 1871) is a 
df the present Edition the author | volume of 462 pages, containing 18 





carefully re-examined, recast, and | articles. The Fifth Edition num- 
to some extent remode!led the | bers 636 pages, and comprises 2 
pers which compose the volume, | articles. Ihe new Introduction, 
added several uew «nes, and | writteu for this edition, exteuds to 


omitted three or four short papers | 32 pages, and is mainly occupied 
which the interest has lapsed. | with the subject of Materialism. 
London: Longmans and Co. 





rE 


Cambridge ; late Pro- | 





Just ready, handsomely bound, price 58. 


OME LYRICS: a Book of Poems. By H. 8. 
BATTERSBY. Roval lémo. extra cloth, gilt edges. 


An excellent volume of verse, written at various times, and under 
various circumstances. As “* Home Lyrics,” it is hoped that they will 
readily find their way to the hearths and homes of the people. 


London: Ward, Lock & Tyler, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
MITH, ELDER & CO.’S POPULAR LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


Feap. 8vo. illustrated boards, 28. 
Mr. and Mrs. FACLCONBRIDGE. By Hamitton 
AIDE. 


BASIL GODFREY’S CAPRICE. By Houme Ler. 
BY the SEA. By Karaanine S. Macquorn. 
GRASP YOUR NETTLE. By E. Lywn Linton. 
Mr. WYNYARD’S WARD. By Howme Lee. 


London: Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


CHEAP EDITION OF 


MISS BRADDON’S NOEVLS. 


— 





Now ready, price 2s. each; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
DEAD MEN’S SHOES: 
A NOVEL. 

By the Author of ‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,’ &c. 





Also ready, uniform with the above, 
. LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. 
. HENRY DUNBAR, 
ELEANOR’S VICTORY. 
AURORA FLOYD. 
JOHN MARCHMONT'S LEGACY, 
The DOCTOR'S WIFE. 
ONLY a CLOD. 
Sir JASPER’S TENANT. 
TRAIL of the SERPENT. 
LADY'S MILE. 
. LADY LISLE. 
2. CAPTAIN of the VULTURE. 
BIRDS of PREY. 
. CHARLOTTE'S INHERITANCE. 
RUPERT GODWIN. 
RUN to EARTH. 
. DEAD SEA FRUIT. 
RALPH the BAILIFF. 
FENTON’S QUEST. 
LOVELS of ARDEN. 
ROBERT AINSLEIGH. 
The BITTER END. 
MILLY DARRELL. 
STRANGERS and PILGRIMS, 
LUCIUS DAVOREN. 
TAKEN at the FLOOD. 
LOST for LOVE. 
A STRANGE WORLD. 
HOSTAGES to FORTUNE. 
DEAD MEN’S SHOES. 


orm 02 tO 


ba od 


et et a 
NSAP SS w 


18 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
“No one can be dull who has a novel by Miss Braddon in hand 


The most tiresome journey is beguiled, and the most wearisome illness 
is brightened, by any one of her bouks.” 


(This day. 





London: Warp, Lock & TyLeR, Warwick House, 
Paternoster-row. 


NEW NOVEL FOR THE COUNTRY AND SEASIDE, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Just published, in 1 vol. crown Svo. price 10s. 6:7. 


THE 


RECTOR OF 


ST. JUDY. 


“The ‘ Rector of St. Judy’ is quite out of the ordinary run of novels. The scenes are presented with a remarkable amount of 






gaphic portraiture, with a kee 
te considered not merely an o 
1@ 18 nearly always successful, and son: times remarkably so. 





ervant, but an original writer. 


ight into character, and with a shrewd, incisive humour, which establish the author’s title to 
When the author paints from nature or delineates character, 
Clergymen figure prominently. 


The book has very considerable 


Uerits, is very readable, and in happy cvntrast, by its vigorous, manly style, with the ordinary run of novels.” 


Western Morning News, August 18. 


London: Provost & Co. 36, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, W.C.; and all Booksellers. 


— 





EPP S8’§ 


C OC O A. 


“Some time ago, in a series of articles in these columns upon food, we spoke in terms of unqualified praise of 
Messrs. Epps & Co.'s ‘Prepared Cocoa.’ The opinion we then expressed as to its purity and nutritious qualities 


4s been fully endorsed by the public, as shown in its increased and steadily increasing consumption. 


We 


télieve that Messrs, Epps’s manufactories are now the largest of the kind in the three kingdoms, and the total 
juantity of ‘ Prepared Cocoa’ consumed at the present time approaches four millions of pounds annually. This 


beg cs 
Teswit is not surprising. 


The dietetic properties of native cocoa are well known, but in the form prepared by 


Messrs, Epps they are rendered additionally valuable, both on account of their increased nutritive power and 
“geatible character. We rejoice to see the high opinion we originally held to have been so generally confirmed, 
4d We again congratulate Messrs. Epps on the sound and valuable addition they have made to our not over 


“ugthy list of dietetic foods.” —Civil Service Gazette, 


1llustrations, Maps, and Portraits 
“ A connected history of the numerous Arctic expeditions has lon. 
been wanted, and this publication bids fair to fil! the void in the most 
complete, trustworthy, and, in every respect, satisfactory manner.” 
‘vurt Journal. 
To be completed in Three Volumes. May also be had in Sonthly 
Parts, at 2s. each. Ten published. To be complete in Fifteen Parts. 


Edinburgh : Thomas C. Jack. London: Simpkin & Co. 
BASE of SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—Incorporated 
the 
1 





by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaid 

_ » Principal bye a — —. > Negotiated and’ ot 
5 received on Deposit a Tee: —Al 

Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, E.C ” wedinpieal 


WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


PHEN IX FIRE OFFICE, Lomparp-sTreet 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
effected in all parts of the worid. 
: GEOKGE WM. LOVELL, 
Secretaries, { Jy} J. BROOMPILLD. 





Established 1824, und incorporated by Royal Charter. 
COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
London: 37, Cornhill; Edinburgh, and Dublin. 





ONE MILLION STERLING 
MAS BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION FOR DEATH AND INJURIES 
CAUSED BY 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
BY THE 
PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
(Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman.) 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, 2£1530,000, 
Oftices—64, Cornhill, and 10, Regent-street. 
wi 


RAILWAY 





MPORTANT INVENTION.—A Process for 
Inlaying with Wood all kinds cf Furniture, Wallis, Doors, 
and every kind of Woodwork has just been PATENTED 
br HOWARD & SONS, Cabinet Makers aud U pholsterers, 
which may well be described as very beautiful, as the most 
Elaborate Desicus can by this Process be Inlaid Uheaper 
than the same Designs could be Painted. It is specially 
suitable for Rooms, Staircases, and Furniture in the 
Jacobean and Early English Styles. SAMIPLES of the 
WOBK are NOW ON VIEW, at their Show Rooms, 2%, 
26, and 27, Berners-street, W. 


} ORNE’S POMPEIAN DECORATIONS. 


ROBERT HORNE, 
HOUSE DECORATOR and PAPER-LIANGING 
MANUFACTURER, 
41, GRACECHURCH -STREET, LONDON, E.c. 
By Special Appuintment to His Majesty the King of Italy. 


G TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
b and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 
HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON, 
Prize Medal.—London and Paris, 





FUENISE your HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOBDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, 


’ 


best, and most liberal. Cash pricee; no extra charge for time given. 
Large useful Stock to select from. Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with 
Terms, post free.—248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road. Established 1862. 
TAMPING in COLOURS without CHARGE,— 
JENNER & KNEWSTUB are now STAMPING NOTE-PAPER 
and ENVELOPES with Crest, Address, or simple Monogram in Colours 
by Machinery, without any charge. To Clubs, Public Companies, and 
lorge Consumers, an enormous saving is effected by this New Process of 
Coloured Stamping. Specimens of Paper and Stamping forwarded on 
application. 

JENNER & KNEWSTUB, to the Queen and Prince and Princess of 
Wales, Heraldic Stationers and Engravers, J3, St. James’s-street, aud 
66, Jermyn-street, 5S. W. 

G 


jossPra ILLOTT 
CELEBRATED 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the World. 

REAL SUMMER DELICACY. — ROSE'S 
ve LIME JUICE CORDIAL, mixed with Water, or as an Effer- 
vescing Drink, in Soda or Potash, cooling and refresbing, or blended 
with Spirits, it supplies a delightful and invigorating stimulant, sus- 
taining exertion and extremely wholesome. Sold everywhere. r- 
chasers should be careful to order ROSE’S LIME JUICE CORDIAL, 
# — being imitations. — Whelesale Stores, 11, Curtain-road, 

msbury. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 
EA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, 
Bearing their Siguature, 
“LEA & PERRINS,” 
Which will be placed on every Bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE after this date, and without which none is genuine. 

Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crosse & Blackwell, 
London ; and Export Vilmen generally. Retail, by Dealers in Sauces 
throughout the World. 

November, 1874. 
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INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
The best Remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGES- 
TION ; and the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 








Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD & Co, 172, New Bond-street, London ; and all Chemists. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO. 


TICKNOR’S 


BEING THE LIFE, LETTERS, AND 
From a Review occupying Forty Pages of the QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 283. 


*‘ The broad general impression left by the Life, Letters, and Journals of George Ticknor, 
is admiration blended with surprise at the number, variety, ‘and select character of his friends 
and correspondents, as well as the wide range of his attainments....It was his fortunate lot to 
have known the notabilities of three generations in Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, 
Portugal, and Spain ; to have lived intimately or conversed familiarly with Byron, Scott, 
Southey, Wordsworth, Moore, Campbell, Rogers, Sydney Smith, 
Hallam. Malthus, Macintosh, Jeffrey, Lewis, and Macaulay ; with Ben- 
jamin Constant and Madame de Stael, Chateaubriand snd Madame 
Recamier ; with Guizot, Thiers, Tocqueville, and Lamartine ; with Goethe, 
tle Schiegels, Tieck, Biumenbach, savigny, th Humboldts, ’ Niebuhr, and 
Voss ; with Manzoni, Pellico, and Niccolini; with Pozzo di Borgo, Ancillon, 
Metternich, Antonelli, and Cavour. Princes and fine ladies pay court to him, as 
well as s'atee men and men of letters: he has the entree of the most exclusive houses in the 
most exclusive capitals....No matter what your peculiar taste in this style of composition: no 
matter what your range of acquirement : rest assured that you will rise from the careful perusal 
of his journals and correspondence with a lively sense of self-satisfaction, amused, instructed, 
and (we w il venture to add) improved.” 


MEMOIRS; 


JOURNALS OF GEORGE TICKNOR. 


From a long Review in the DAILY NEWS, August 19. 


“This distinguished American may be said to have known more eminent men than 
other man of whom we have read. The two most interesting volumes now before us not ~ 
contain the Life and Letters of Ticknor, but something of the lives of almost every celebrated 
person in the world of politics and letters, from the time when Bonaparte began to make 
tremble down to the period when his own country became convulsed with civil war... .. Buy ut the 
time would fail us, even if our space allowed, to tell how, in these two delightful volumes, not 
only do we see how Siddons looked and Byron talked, bow Talma acied and Sy : 
Smith preached, but how it fared with Metternich "and Tieck, with Blumenb 
and Niebuhr, with Pozzi di Borgo and Cavour, Thiers, Tocqueville, ang 
Madame Recamier, Scott, Southey, and Wordswor th, Hallam’ and 
Campbell, Rogers and Macaulay. Here you may see Almack’s in the awful 
plentitude of its fashion ;.... how great people, with crowns on their heads, amused themselves of 
an evening; how the Pope ‘of the day talked, and dancers danced, and men sang and plotted 
and prayed, aud went mad and died. And many more things may be seen and learnt for 
which we have no room for mention.” 


ess SO 





A LITER ARY CU RIOSITY. 


CHIUSHINGURA; or, the Loyal League: Japanese 
Romance. Translated by FREDERICK V. DICKINS. With an _ Introduction 
by HOFFMAN ATKINSON. With ri gd Sent _ “Illustrations, Dravn and 
Engraved by Japanese Artists, and Printed Jape se Printers. 1 vol. oblong 8vo. 


Japanese binding, over 200 page 8, price 16s, 


N.B. Only a few copies of this Work are now on sale, and it will not be reprinted, on | 


accou.t of the difficulty of getting the Illustrations 





Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 460 pages, price 5s. 


HANDBOOK of EUROPEAN COMMERCE: What 
to Buy and Where to Buy It; being a Key to European Manufactures and 
Industry. For the Use of Purchasers and Merchants seeking Direct References for 
Business Purposes. 


A 


Europe; the Cost of Travel, Hotels, &c. by GEORGE SAUER, for many Years | 
Correspondent of the New York Herald. 
From the WORLD. 


“Mr. Sauer’s modest little handbook is really much more than it pretends to be. 
a terse description of the manufactures and products of all the principal cities in Europe, with 
a classified list of those dealing in them ; the bankers, consuls, and other officials; the hotels of 
all grades ; and a variety of useful information not to be obtained from any other source ; and 
rendering the handbook an excellent rad 
which it is specially addressed. Mr. 
travelling Correspondent of the New w York Ht rald with an excellen it result.” 


TAUCHNITZ’S ENGLISH EDITIONS of 
oeem Ae SUTHOURS. Each volume cloth flexible, 28; or 





Including a Complete Guide to the chief Mauufacturing Centres of | 


for the traveller, as well as the classes to | 
Sauer has utilized his many years’ experience as a | 


The BAYARD ‘SERIES. Comprising Plea- 


sure Books of Literature, produced in the choicest style, as com- 
panionabie Volumes at Home and Abroad. | 1. 


NOW 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth extra, price 5s. 


THE NEW EDITION OF 
THE CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 


OF 


SCHOOL, COLLEGE, CLASSICAL, TECHNICAL, 
AND GENERAL EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


| In Use in the United Kingdom and Dependencies in 1876, 


READY, 





It gives | 





*.* This Catalogue of some 14,C00 works is so arranged as to show at a glance what works 


- 


are available in any given branch of Education, wich their sizes, prices, publishers’ names, &¢, 
It will be found useful to all connected with educational work, general ¢ or special. 


LOW’S STANDARD LIBRARY of TRAVEL 


and ADVENTURE. Crown 8vo. Bound uniformly in clothestrm 
The GREAT LONE LAND. By W. F. Butler. W ith Illustrations 


N° 2549, Serr. 2 179 








The following are now ready :— * We can hardly i imagine better books for boys to read or for men to | and Map. fifth Edition. 7s 6d. i : 
N the HEIGHTS. By B. Auerbach. 3 vols. ponder over.”— Tir 2. The WILD NORTH LAND: the story of a Winter Journey with 
ON the capeaitiets A “2 : — e 28 6d. Poa volume, complete in itself, printed at the Chiswick Dogs across Northern North America’ By W. F. Butler. With 
IN the YEAR ‘13. By Fritz Reuter. 1 vol. Press, bound by Burn, flexible cloth extra, gilt leave’, with silk Head- |, thy Atri anda Map. Fifth Edition. 7s. 6d. 
= . i bands and Registers. 3. HOW 1 FUUND LIVI NGSTONE. By H. M. Stanley. Introductory 
FAUST. By Goethe. 1 vol. Ti STORY . a Chapter onthe I Death of Livingstone, with a Brief Memcir. 74. 6d. 
‘ARBABIATA. By Paul Heyse. 1 vol ne U of the CHEVALIER BAEAED. eS M. de Berville. 4. The THKES LD of the UNKNUWN REGION. ©. 
LAKRBABIATA. By yse. ol. E JOINVILLE’s St. LOUIS, KING of FRANCE. Markham. With Maps and Illustrations. Fourth Edition, with 
The PRINCESS, snd OTHER TALES. By Heinrich Zschokke. The ESSAYS of ABRAHAM COW Ley, Si ‘all his Prose Works. Additional Chapters. 10s. 6d. 
ABDALLAH ; By Edcuard Laboullaye. 5. A WHALING CKUISE to BAFFIN’S BAY and the GUL 





1 > 
LESSIKG’S NATHAN the WISE, and EMILIA GALOTTI. 
BAQELAND ER’ BEHIND the COUNTER. Translated by Mary 
ow 


THREE TALES. By W. Pauff. 

JOACHIM v. AMMERN: Diary of a Poor Young Lady. By M 
Nathusius. 

POEMS by FERDINAND FREILIGRATH. Edited by his Daughter. 

GABRIEL. From the German. By Arthur Milman. 

The DEAD LAK®, and OTHER TALES. By P. Heyse. 

THROUGH NIGHT to LIGHT. By Gutzkow. 
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